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REVIEWS 


The Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, and the 
State of Europe during the early part of the 
Ikign of Louis XIV. Illustrated in a Series 
7. etters between Dr. John Pell, Sir Samuel 

‘orland, Sir William Lockhart, Mr. Secre- 
Thurloe, §c. Edited by Robert Vaughan, 

D.D.; with an Introduction on the Character 

of Cromwell and of his Times. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Colburn. 

Wuex we saw announced ‘ The Protectorate of 

Oliver Cromwell, by Dr. Vaughan,’ we looked 

forward with interest to a work which bid fair 

joillustrate an important period, and to vindicate 
the character of one to whom history has never 
done justice. Nor, when we found that the 
york was mainly to consist of inedited letters, 
wdressed to Secretary Thurloe, &c., did our 
jnterest diminish; since, although the edited 
documents of this period are already numerous, 
we yet knew that it was scarcely possible to ran- 
the voluminous stores still remaining in 
manuscript, without finding many a letter that 
yould well reward the search. What was our 
suprise when on turning over these two bulk 
volumes, we found more than two-thirds of their 
contents to consist of letters from Dr. John Pell, 
detailing his speechifying, and misunderstanding 
and tedious conferences with the burgomasters 
af Zurich and Geneva; while the replies of 

Thurloe, which fill up good part of the remain- 

ing portion, scarcely afford more information 

ting affairs at home, than the Mercurius 

icus, and other diurnals of the period. The 
umes of Morland and Lockhart are paraded on 
the title-page ; but the letters of the former are 
few and uninteresting, while those of Lockhart, 
which, from his close connexion with the Pro- 
tector, and his important station as ambassador 
tthe court of France, might be expected to 
contain valuable information, are only nine in 
number, and mere notes of compliment. Such 
is'the correspondence which fills 796 pages! 
vhile to this is subjoined an appendix containing 
miscellaneous letters, with which, as affording 

“illustrations of the state of philosophy and 

learning in the early part of the reign of Louis 

XIV.” we can find no fault, save that in a work 

like the present they are out of place. 

The most important part of the work is the 
introductory essay, by the editor, on the cha- 
neter of Cromwell; and to this we shall chiefly 
direct the reader's attention. “History has 

y another man,” says our author, “ of whom 

much has been written, and so little with a 

friendly hand”; and, we may add, of whom so 

many estimates have been formed, and yet so 
few on a sound philosophical basis. That this 
should have been the case during his lifetime, 

# immediately succeeding his death, is but what 

night have been expected ; but that the prejudices 

of the seventeenth century should still be main- 
tuined in the nineteenth, and that even the ad- 
vocates of Cromwell should content themselves 
with merely excusing him, instead of inquiring 
into the truth of the charges most commonly 

Wrought ‘against him, is singular. The case 

really is, that Cromwell, in the most important 
ints of his character, actually stands alone. 

ile, like other soldiers of fortune, to use a 
more popular than correct, he rose from 
omparatively obscure station to supreme com- 





mand, his early career,—nay, his conduct even 
up to his fortieth year,—was unlike that of 
every other man. He must, therefore, be judged 
without reference to others, but with constant 
reference to the times and circumstances which 
surrounded him. Now, the carelessness with 
which most of his biographers have passed over 
his earlier career, is, we think, one great cause 
of the difficulty they find in truly estimating his 
character. 

The great charge brought against Cromwell, 
by every writer from Clarendon to D’Israeli, is 
that of having, from the earliest period, cherished 
the most inordinate ambition. Now, without 
stopping to inquire why that which is so lenient- 
ly dealt with in others, who rise to as high a 
station, is censurable in him, let us revert to the 
circumstances of his early history. The son of 
a country gentleman, he was sent to Sidney 
College, Cambridge, then to Lincoln’s Inn, 
whence, in his twenty-first year, Cromwell re- 
turned home, to marry, and to commence in 
good earnest a plodding country life. And yet 
at this very period there were the wrongs of the 
Puritans to arouse a mind that abhorred oppres- 
sion; there was a corrupt court and a weak 
monarch to awaken the spirit of an Englishman ; 
above all, there was the war of the Palatinate, 
—that war which taught the first lessons of arms 
to so many a soldier;—and yet he, 
the victor of Marston Moor and Naseby, beheld 
all unmoved. Seven years passed away, and then 
Cromwell, as member for his native town, first 
lifted up his voice in parliament. It was during 
this interval that the religious change had taken 

lace, which led him to adopt the views of the 
ecteena and he consequently took his place on 
the Puritan side of the house. But his speech, 
on the only occasion that he gave his opinion, is 
that of a country gentleman, fearful of Popery, 
and disposed to look with distrust to the future : 
—how little could those who then heard him 
speak, how little did he himself think—that a 
day should come when he should address Parlia- 
ment in language which should cause the loftiest 
to quail before him! ‘The Parliament was dis- 
solved, and Cromwell returned to agricultural 
pursuits; and from his twenty-ninth year to his 
fortieth,—that most stirring and important period 
of a man’s life,—all that we learn of him is com- 
prised in the short notice, that, harassed by the 
neighbouring clergy, he meditated a removal to 
New England. It may be said, “his time was 
not yet,” and we allow it; only it seems to us 
obvious, that he himself was as unconscious as 
his friends of his latent powers. Opportunities 
for distinguishing himself as a Puritan leader 
were continually occurring. Pym had long ren- 
dered himself formidable to the Crown; Hamp- 
den had already commenced the career of a 
patriot; Prynne and Bastwick had awakened 
the sympathies of the nation in their behalf: 
still, even when the five members had drawn the 
anger of the monarch upon them, Cromwell re- 
mained a mere country gentleman. 

In the parliament of 1640 he was returned as 
member for Cambridge. But what was the sub- 
ject which first engaged his attention? the 
draining of the fens; which, at the request of his 
constituents, he warmly opposed : and, although 
recognized as a firm adherent of the Puritan 
party, and as the friend of Pym, and the relative 
bf Hampden, he who was so soon to gain a 





name and astation far higher than theirs, seems 
to have been considered merely as a worthy 
quiet man. We have detailed these facts of his 
early life thus at length, because, after weigh- 
ing them, we think it difficult to believe that 
he, who at so stirring a period remained, till his 
fortieth year, in such obscurity, could have been 
paar by ambition in the first instance, still 
ess by hopes of personal aggrandizement. We 
must also here remark, what many well-informed 
people are apt to forget, that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to find, among the parliamentary leaders, 
one who came to the contest with less of personal 
hostility, either to prelate or king. While, from 
Lord Essex, even down to Prynne, there were 
multitudes who, in fighting the battles of the 
Parliament, avenged their own personal wrongs, 
Cromwell—untouched either by Star Chamber 
or High Commission Court, could say—and we 
doubt not, sincerely—that the wrongs of his re- 
ligious brethren, and the principles of liberty, 
made him draw the sword. 

With his appointment to the command of that 
gallant troop of horse, formed from among his 
own tenantry, it is probable that the first vision 
of military glory arose to his mind; but yet, 
although he rose steadily in the army, it was not 
until the battle of Marston Moor, three years 
later, that the nation, and not improbably 
himself, awoke to a full sense of his powers. 
In contemplating the circumstances of that 
battle, we have often thought that to them may 
be attributed the final arousing of Cromwell to 
his great work. The reader will remember that 
within little more than a twelvemonth, three 
great parliamentary leaders had been taken away 
—Hampden, Pym, and Lord Brooke; that the 
Royalists were increasing in power; and that the 
result of the meeting of the armies was antici- 
wee by the Puritans with anxious forebodings, 

rom that field Leven, Fairfax, and Manchester 
successively fled, when Cromwell snatched the 
banner from the flying cornet, and led his re- 
serve on to complete victory. That Cromwell 
was deeply enthusiastic, we have the testimony 
of both friend and foe; and that that enthusiasm 
displayed itself in watchful expectation of direct 
manifestations of the will of heaven, we also 
know. How likely was it, then, when the vic- 
tory denied to the three generals was achieved 
by him, that he should view it as an unquestion- 
able proof that he was raised up to complete what 
Hampden had begun ; to be the Joshua (to use 
one of his favourite similes) to lead the chosen 
people into the promised land. 

From that day there was evidently a change 
in his whole bearing: he scrupled not to censure 
Manchester, and to rebuke the Scotch Commis- 
sioners; but still, though we can perceive that 
he viewed himself as absolutely destined to some 
great work, we have no reason to believe that a 
thought of the Protectorate arose in his mind. 

“There were two points (says Dr. Vaughan,) 
about which he became especially concerned—the 
pressing of the war to an issue by more vigorous 
measures; and the destruction of every form of ec- 
clesiastical intolerance. The first was not to be 
expected from the dilatory temper of the present 
commanders ; and to the second, the presbyterians, 
particularly in Scotland, were the great impediment. 
This scheme of course involved an abandonment of 
the league and covenant, though adopted by the 
supreme authority of both nations. That Cromwell 
meditated anything beyond these objects at this time 
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is not proved, nor is it probable. * * Attacked in the 
commons, Cromwell retaliated upon his enethies by 
recommending from his place in that house the bill 
which has since been well known under the name of 
the Selfdenying Ordinance. This ordinance, the 
necessity of which was strenuously supported by 
Vane, required that no member of either house of 
parliament should hold any military office beyond a 
certain day. * * 

“ While this ordinance was a matter of debate in 
the upper house, a committee of the two kingdoms 
proceeded with the re-modelling of the army, accord- 
ing to a plan on which they had been for some time 
deliberating. Having concluded their labours, they 
received various commissions from the hands of 
most of the members belonging to either house who 
held them,—but among them that of Cromwell was 
not found. This circumstance has a suspicious ap- 
pearance, and has been alleged by many writers as 
an instance of that deep-laid policy with which 
Cromwell applied himself to remove impediments 
from the path of his ambition. But the occurrences 
which led to the exception in this case, have not 
been looked to with sufficient attention and fairness. 
They were certainly such as Cromwell could not 
have foreseen ; and it may be doubted whether they 
were such as he ought to have resisted. The self- 
denying ordinance passed the upper house on the 
3rd of April, and it was to take effect at the end of 
forty days from that date. When that interval drew 
near its close, Cromwell, who had been occupied in 
the neighbourhood of Salisbury, joined the parlia- 
ment army under Fairfax, then quartered near 
Windsor. On the following day, Fairfax, as com- 
mander-in-chief, received a command from the com- 
mittee of both kingdoms, requiring him to send 
Cromwell into Oxfordshire, to prevent a junction 
between the king’s army and a body of cavalry under 
the command of Prince Rupert. Cromwell disco- 
vered the enemy, consisting of four regiments, near 
Islep bridge in that county, and putting them to 
flight, he slew many, possessed himself of the queen’s 
standard, and returned with about two hundred pri- 
soners. He was then sent to protect the associated 
counties in the north-east division of the kingdom, 
the royalists having assembled in considerable force 
in those parts, while the Scots, dissatisfied with some 
recent proceedings, refused to advance southward. 
The first order of the committee to the army under 
Fairfax was, that it should march into the west; but 
the lord general was soon called from Taunton to 
watch the motions of the grand army under the king, 
which moved in the direction of the midland coun- 
ties. In prospect of an engagement which would 
probably decide this great controversy, Fairfax was 
anxious that his cavalry should be placed under the 
command of Cromwell. He wrote to the parliament 
to that effect, and Cromwell was immediately re- 
quired, by a vote of the two houses, tojoin the grand 
army near Northampton. He did so on the 13th of 
June, and on the following day the battle of Naseby 
was fought.” 

Thus, in the circumstances of Naseby, as of 
Marston Moor, the reader will perceive that the 
path of Cromwell was most singularly marked 
out for him. Even allowing that he had success- 
fully intrigued to retain his command in the 
army, still his destination was to the north-east- 
ern counties; and it was the petition of Fairfax, 
and the mandate of both Houses of Parliament, 
that sent him, only just in time, to gain a victory 
which crushed the hopes of Charles. 

The conduct of the Long Parliament towards 
Cromwell was most unjust ; and the source to 
which that conduct may be traced, shows clearly, 
we think, that religions hypocrisy has been 
wrongfully chargedon him. What was the main 
cause of hostility to Cromwell? His zealous ad- 
vocacy of religious liberty at a period when the 
Parliament, in religious intolerance, bid fair to 
rival the Star Chamber. It was this that ex- 

osed him to the denunciation of every violent 
Soacheteston preacher, and which procured for 
him the title of “‘blasphemer” from the Scotch 
Commissioners. And yet, had Cromwell but 
chosen to do what other soldiers of fortune, 
ancient or modern, have done—conform to the 





dominant seet—he would have been received 
with open arms by the great majority of the Par- 
liament; benedictions would have been showered 
on his head from fourscore pulpits in London 
alone; and the whole Scotch nation, though 

robably still envious of his renown, would have 
Failed him as the champion of the Covenant. 
But Cromwell would not play fast and loose with 
his religious sentiments: the views which he 
adopted at the commencement of his career, he 
held to its close; and, careless of the contumely 
which was unsparingly bestowed on its pro- 
fessors, Cromwell continued an Independent. 
Nor did the disadvantages arising from this firm 
adherence to opinions which he deemed right, 
merely beset him in his onward career: during 
the whole of his Protectorate, the Presbyterians 
ever ranked among his bitterest enemies; they 
fought against him in Scotland, they plotted 
against him in England—they were the most 
systematic of his opponents, and their influ- 
ence eventually deposed his son, and reinstated 
Charles. 


The part that Cromwell took in the execution 
of Charles, has been much exaggerated ; in this, 
he was borne on by circumstances. To quote 
Dr. Vaughan, who, in our opinion, takes a fair 
view of the subject,— 


“Cromwell, in particular, found himself shut up 
to the alternative of either moving on the wave, 
which no man had power to resist, and so of becom- 
ing a party to the death of the king, or else of relin- 
quishing all connexion with the army,—which would 
have been to leave his own fate, and the great in- 
terests for which the war had been waged, in the 
hands of men, from whose uncontrolled ascendeney 
his own better discernment could augur nothing but 
confusion, weakness, and the return of the old royal- 
ists to power. He could not be ignorant, that while 
the army, and the fragment of a parliament which re- 
mained, included many able and honest men, there 
was no one mind among them capable of checking 
and balancing the elements of rival parties, so as to 
hold out any sober promise of harmony and stability. 
The course of events proved that the only man at all 
equal to the difficulties of such a position was him- 
self; and this fact, so palpable to us, could not have 
been altogether beyond the reach of his own sagacity. 
Even in such a case, if we suppose him to have 
been persuaded that the punishment of death was a 
much heavier penalty than the king had justly in- 
curred, a mind of faultless virtue would have refused 
to become a party to the inflicting of such a punish- 
ment. But where is the man whose moral aptitudes 
have never listened to those subtle processes of 
thought which relate to what is called a choice of 
evils, and who has not, as the consequence, allowed 
decisions appearing to be those of a strict reetitude 
to be softened by the influence of considerations r 
garded as carrying with them the weight of a great 
moral expediency? Where is the bosom whose 
arcana of motives will admit of a sifting of this sort, 
even when the matters which occur to test them are 
things far below a man’s liberty or life, a nation’s 
freedom and happiness? But we have still to learn, 
that the reasoning concerning the absolute justice of 
the proceedings against the king, which satisfied such 
men as Ludlow and Hutchinson, were not in the end 
satisfactory to Cromwell. We only know that for 
some time, as the effeet of his larger views on the 
subject, he betrayed more hesitation in relation to it 
than many of his colleagues.” 

To this we may add, that the notion that 
Cromwell felt any sentimental horror at the act 
—a notion which even Sir Walter Scott, in his 
‘Woodstock,’ encourages—has always seemed to 
us too extravagant to be for a moment be- 
lieved. In an age that numbered drawing and 
quartering, and even burning, among its punish- 
ments, what was there in beheading to excite 
the horror of the soldier? Nor even if the rank 
of the victim be contemplated, can we believe 
that this appeared so appalling to that age, as it 
would to the present. Capital punishment of the 
great had been far from uncommon: right royal 





blood, in the preceding century, had abundantly 
bathed the scaffold; and, looking back on the 
executions of a Somerset, and a Norfolk, a Lad 
Jane Grey, and a Mary of Scotland, it is difficuk 
to imagine our forefathers could have felt that 
shrinking horror which Hume tells us was felt 
at the execution of Charles. 

From this period Cromwell evidently appears 
as the moulder of his own fortunes. He say 
himself surrounded by discordant elements, 
which required a presiding mind to reduce to 
order ; and to that task he bent all his energies 
with what success is well known, with what ad- 
vantage to the country the following gives a 
comprehensive view :— 

“ History informs us that Cromwell not only 
showed himself equal to those exigencies, but that 
he secured to the country comparative order and 
tranquillity ; encouraged learning, agriculture, and 
commerce; and so far augmented her general re. 
sources and naval power, as to confer upon England 
a name and influence in the affairs of Europe, which 
she had not attained under the sway of any sovereign 
in the long line of her princes. With the commence. 
ment of the civil war, the spirit and power of the 
country began to manifest itself as in the best days of 
Elizabeth. The nation of which foreigners had 
learnt to speak as having become one of the mos 
pusillanimous, and the most incompetent to any ri. 
tical or perilous undertaking, is suddenly found 
capable of affording proofs of well-trained prowes, 
both upon the land and the deep, to which modern 
history had no parallel. The only satisfactory expla. 
nation of this change would seem to be that presented 
in those popular views of government, and still more 
in those views of religion, which were then so com. 
monly entertained by the soldier and the sailor, and 
which taught them to regard the contests in which 
they were engaged as relating immediately to their 
personal rights. It was the novelty and noblenessof 
the objects pursued, which gave this new develope- 
ment to the national character. * * 

* Powers which had learnt to fear the infant com- 
monwealth, looked upon it with increased apprehen- 
sion so soon as it became probable that its energies 
would be directed in future by the mind of Cromwell, 
which, seen as it was at a distance, in the bold out- 
line of its character, could not but promise a greater 
unity and vigour than ever to the developement and 
application of our national resources. It was Crom. 
well who said, that he hoped the day would come, 
when the name of Englishman would be as sure an 
immunity from wrong in every part of the world, as 
that of Roman had been; and no Englishman ever 
did so much towards realizing that patriotic wish, 
It was this magnanimous temper that disposed the 
sar populace which had gazed in heedlessness or 
ex tion upon his remains as fastened on a gibbet 

60, to lament, in less than seven years, that he 

ud not be called from his grave to rescue their 

nuntry from the contempt of the meanest of her 
enemies.” . 


A Fact in the Natural History of Children, 
hitherto unobserved, which explains much con 
cerning Infantile Diseases and Mortality. By 
John Gardner, Surgeon. East & Bulgin. 

We are induced to notice this short pamphlet, 

less for the sake of its imputed novelty, than 

because it affords us an opportunity for once 
more recurring to a series of dangerous errors 
which pervade the management of infants, and 
on which we are desirous of fixing the attention 
of parents. The fact which Mr. Gardner con 
siders as hitherto unobserved, is an irregular 
developement of the brain, producing external 
deformity, and lying, as he thinks, at the bottom 
of a large class of infantile diseases. To such of 
our readers as may have honoured the medical 
articles of the Atheneum with an attentive 
perusal, it will be no novelty to learn that at the 
different successive epochs of life, different it- 

ternal organs become the seat of a peculiar vi 

activity—that their sensibility is exalted, and ® 

larger proportion of the entire mass of blood is 
irculated through their tissues. The one 
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{us circumstanced, is rendered, for the time 
ing, what is technically called “‘a centre of 
fuxion ;” and as its healthy energy is excessive, 
g it is peculiarly liable to derangement, and 
becomes the seat on which inflammations and 
other diseases fix, as it were by preference to all 
others, as long as the condition lasts. During 
the first years of life the head is pre-eminently 
meh a centre of fluxion; and the physiological 
reason is not difficult to detect. At that period 
the cerebral system (the fountain of all living 
ergy) is called upon not only to provide, as in 
the adult, for the wants of the existing organiza- 
tion, but also to administer to its developement 
and growth. Not only, therefore, is the head 
relatively to the rest of the members much larger 
than in after life, but much more of the blood 
through its vessels. That diseases of the 
Goes both frequent and acute in infancy is a 
fearful truth, of which most mothers acquire an 
early knowledge: among these, convulsions and 
water on the brain are objects of especial dread 
andanxiety. The frequency of the latter disease 
cannot but draw the attention of medical men to 
any alteration in the external form of the head; 
“i we can hardly imagine that deformities, 


gach as Mr. Gardner has delineated, can have 
been “ hitherto unobserved,” or, observed, with- 
out attaching to it great importance in relation 


to other concomitant symptoms. 
believe that they are abundantly familiar to most 
practitioners ; that they are regarded as a con- 
sequence of that condition of the organ which 
predisposes to water on the brain, and are 
watched with jealousy, so long as other symptoms 
of that fatal malady are threatened. 

Setting aside, however, the question of origi- 
nality, we consider that Mr. Gardner's pamphlet, 
if it draw additional attention to a “ fact,”’ afford- 
ing so outward and visible a sign of a dangerous 
internal condition,—a fact which may be over- 
looked, when it happens to be unattended by 
acute or painful symptoms, will prove a real 
benefaction to parents and their offspring. The 
deformity in question, to which the author has 
iven the name of Kephalosis, we believe to be 

t one symptom among many, dependent on a 
general and constitutional derangement; and we 
consider it more important as a token of that 
derangement, than as being in itself the cause 
of mischief. With respect to the more acute 
diseases of the head, and those arising in other 
parts from a morbid irritability of the brain, 
there is no deficiency of striking symptoms to 
guide the practitioner; nor do we imagine that 
much will be gained in that quarter by Mr. 
Gardner’s teaching. But considering it as the 
indication of a peculiar constitutional affection, a 
thronie disposition, requiring an appropriate 
management, we think it well calculated to 
wouse parents to the adoption of the requisite 
teatment, which extends, by the bye, far beyond 
the range of the apothecary’s shop. 

The constitutional affection which we believe 
tofavour irregular action and irregular growth 
of the brain, is that undefined habit of body so 
prevalent in crowded and ill-ventilated localities, 
and which is called rickets, scrofula, &c. &c., 
according to the various symptoms by which it 
8 manifested. But the liability of the brain 
itself to be so affected, we conceive to be, in part 
at least, an hereditary predisposition, referable 
© an habitually excessive stimulation of that 
organ, produced by the duties, the pleasures, and 

vices of civilized life. This influence, accu- 
mulated from generation to generation, produces 
general predominance of the nervous tempera- 
Ment,—a temperament that affects the entire 
thythm of organic action, and constitutes the 
tivilized man an animal widely different from 
his savage brother. In virtue of this cause, the 
Gvilized infant is more prone to head diseases in 


In reality, we 


general, than the offspring of ruder parents; 
but the predisposition (in common with all 
others) is aggravated into positive disease, through 
a general constitutional weakness, a defective 
ae of vital resistance to injurious impulses. 

n this, there is a vicious circle of causes. What- 
ever tends to lower the healthy tone of the con- 
stitution, gives freer scope to the morbid activity 
of the brain; and irregular action of that organ, 
affecting the general distribution of nervous 
influence, re-acts on the rest of the body, and 
inereases constitutional infirmity. 

The hot-house children of a highly civilized 
society require, then, a close and constant atten- 
tion: first, to remove them from all debilitating 
causes which favour an unequal and irregular 
distribution of vital energy; and secondly, to 
moderate as far as possible all external influences 
that may over-stimulate the irritable and excite- 
able brain. In the case, more especially, of 
those ill-thriven, ill-organized children, with 
large heads, pale surface, and shrivelled and dis- 
torted members,—who, moreover, not unfre- 
quently discover in their precocious faculties 
a marked over-action of the mental organs,— 
too prompt and vigorous an effort cannot be 
made for the restoration of their health. To 
that end, all others should be absolutely sacri- 
ficed, whenever an incompatibility exists to 
render the sacrifice necessary; and the parent 
who sleeps over such a condition, or increases 
its danger by over-working the mind, for the 
gratification of paternal vanity, has to answer 
for the future health and happiness of his off- 
spring, if not absolutely for its life. But the 
duty of society to the rising generation does not 
stop there. It is not enough to contend with 
actual disease; a rational and satisfactory educa- 
tion should extend to the prevention of malady, 
to the formation of a perfect animal constitution, 
which, besides its own physical value, is far more 
influential on the moral constitution than is 
dreamed of in most people’s philosophy. The 
first operations of education should be exclu- 
sively directed to forming a robust and vigorous 
constitution: the ricketty and deformed crea- 
tures that abound among the manufacturing 
and other operative populations, and are but too 
common among the better classes, are living 
proofs of a fundamental error in our institutions, 
of a dire ignorance in all classes, and a cruel in- 
difference of governments to the happiness and 
instruction of the people. 

To the easy classes, we should say, that no 
consideration should prevent their rearing their 
children in the country; and when the mothers 
are feeble and exciteable, we are satisfied that 
| the old custom of fosterage is not without its ad- 
vantages. It not only places the infant within 
a more calm and healthy moral atmosphere, but 
not improbably must tend to correct any morbid 
cerebral organization, too probably derived from 
a nervous parentage. 

But if a purer atmosphere and invigorating 
habits are necessary to the health of the children 
of the rich, much more is it essential that the 
offspring of the poor should be protected from 
the debilitating influences by which their parents 
are surrounded. In the present constitution of 
society, the poor can do nothing of this kind for 
themselves; and society, that is to say, govern- 
ments, are called on to make an effectual pro- 
vision against the graver evils of their ill-ven- 
tilated and filthy habitations. Asa mere matter 
of police, and for the general comfort of all classes, 
the sewerage and ventilation of the poor quarters 
of towns, should be rendered as perfect as pos- 
sible, at the public expense; nay, more, no 
municipality can be said to fulfil its duties, that 
does not provide a: sufficiency of wholesome 
tenements for the labouring classes, laid out in 
spacious streets, accessible alike to the pure 








breezes of heaven, and to the moral purification 
of the public eye. Considering the poor merely 
as hewers of wood and drawers of water, their 
health is a pecuniary object to the public ; every 
deformed child, every sickly parent, is a rent- 
charge on society; but when they are viewed 
as members of the great association, and as re- 
sponsible agents, entitled to protection, and born 
for happiness, every increase in their physical 
comfort must be regarded as doubly important, 
—as a step to moral amelioration, and as a means 
of subordination, of order, and prosperity. 

Till more attention is paid to this fun@amental 
point, the expenditure applied to national edu- 
cation will be, to a considerable extent, wasted. 
Moral and religious instruction, more especially, 
are thrown away upon beings surrounded by the 
most immediate causes of vice. The impres- 
sions received at home are far more important 
than those made in schools; and an unwhole- 
some and unpleasant habitation contributes 
largely to both the moral and physical condition 
that predisposes to evil. 

But whatever its condition of life, the child 
requires all the vigour of constitution that can 
be bestowed upon it. In the first years of in- 
fancy mortality is enormous; and the worst seeds 
of future disease are deposited and developed. 
With reference, more particularly, to the class 
of diseases which Mr. Gardner has touched 
on, we do not hesitate to refer them to causes 
manifestly within the control of society. Un- 
fortunately, however, legislative assemblies have, 
in their composition, many lawyers, and seldom 
even one medical man; and more unfortunately 
still, an unbounded ignorance prevails through- 
out society, of the laws of man’s physical exist- 
ence, producing an inattention to his physical 
necessities, and consequently a too elevated no- 
tion of the importance of precocious intellectual 
acquirement. 

But if, in the present imperfect condition of 
society, the attempt to attain to a more healthy 
condition of the rising generation should be 
deemed Utopian,—if children must continue to 
inhabit unhealthy localities, and to be surrounded 
with all sorts of debilitating causes,—the power 
of regulating the stimuli directly applied to the 
infant brain, resides in each individual parent, 
What the law is coarsely and empirically at- 
tempting for factory children, may be effected 
by all above sordid poverty: the child may be 
protected from over work. There is no necessity 
for cramming infants with the elements of book- 
learning, at an age which should be exclusively 
employed in acquiring health; neither at a later 
period is there any utility to be pleaded in behalf 
of the many consecutive heurs devoted to the 
business of schools. There is no justification 
for the murders, and worse than murders, com- 
mitted by unsuspecting parents and school- 
masters, in premature and excessive over-dosings 
of their children with instruction. Book learning 
is a very limited portion of the knowledge which 
is essential to the happiness of life; and book 
learning, in the fullest extent necessary for child- 
hood and youth, may be attained without the 
present sacrifice of health and of happiness. 

For the due appreciation of this truth, it is 
necessary to be aware that the better known 
forms of head disease (fatal and appalling as they 
are), are far from constituting the sum total of 
the effects of an excessive developement of cere- 
bral activity. The connexions of the brain, both 
functional and sympathetic, with the other organs 
of the body, are infinite, and its morbid influences 
on them proportionately numerous. But it is 
not in mere corporal disease, that we shall find 
the worst effects of this over excitement. No 
trifling part of the insanity, the fanaticism, and 
of that less definable, but not less fearful con- 
dition, habitual morosity, ill-humour, and hypo- 
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chondriacism, infecting, in after life, the interior 
of British homes, and blasting the happiness of 
entire families, are fairly traceable to the injuries 
done to a delicate and irritable organ during the 
first years of infant existence. 








A Translation and Analysis of the Inscriptions 
on the Egyptian Obelisk at Paris—[ Traduc- 
tion et Analyse, Sc.) By Fr. Salvolini. 1837. 

Egyptian Monuments, §c.—[Monumens Egyp- 
tiens portant des Légendes Royales, Sc.) By 
Dr. C. Leemans. Leyden, 1838. London, 
Black & Young. 

Rudiments of a Vocabulary of Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphics. By Samuel Sharpe. Moxon. 

In a former number, (see Athen. No. 504,) we 
gave an account of the discoveries made of late 
years in the interpretation of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, and pointed out the great advantages 
likely to redound to the history of early civili- 
zation, from a careful study of the monuments 
of the ancient Pharaohs. At the same time, 
after doing justice to the eminent merits of Dr. 
Young and Champollion, we ventured to state 
our opinion, that among the successors of those 
great men in the path of investigation which 
they first trod with firmness, by far the most 
sagacious and successful was Mr. Francis Sal- 
volini. We have now to deplore the death, at 
the early age of twenty-nine, of that ardent and 
highly-gifted scholar, whose anxious, unremitting 
application to a favourite pursuit appears to 
have undermined his health, and to have brought 
on the illness which terminated fatally in Fe- 
bruary last, but a few months after the publica- 
tion of his work on the Obelisk of Luxor, the 
title of which stands at the head of this article. 

The translation and analysis of the inscrip- 
tions on the obelisk carried from Luxor (el- 
aksar) to adorn the Place Louis XV. at Paris, is 
worthy of the previously acquired reputation of 
its author. Not content with the superficial and 
imperfect interpretation of those inscriptions 
conjecturally derived by the Parisian archzo- 
logists from the proper names and one or two 
other easily recognized expressions occurring in 
them, Salvolini aimed at no less than a complete 
explanation of every term of the inscriptions; 
and, with the exception of one or two hiero- 
glyphic groups which baffled his penetration, he 
has certainly explained them all in a manner that 
appears to us equally satisfactory and skilful. 
The middle columns of hieroglyphics on three 
faces of the obelisk, commemorate the virtues 
of Rhamses II., under whose reign it was taken 
from the quarry; the lateral columns on the 
same faces, and the whole of the remaining or 
southern face, as the monument now stands, are 
devoted to the praises of Rhamses Sethos, or 
Sesostris, in whose reign the obelisk was finished 
and erected. It is curious to compare Salvolini’s 
translation of these inscriptions, with that of in- 
scriptions on a similar monument (still, we be- 
lieve, at Rome), made by an Alexandrian Greek 
named Hermapion, and preserved by Ammianus 
Marcellinus. In both, we find the same style 
and recurring phrases; and, indeed, their paral- 
lelism is so exact that the authority of the old 
Egypto-Grecian may be added to the other evi- 
dences of the correct views of the Piemontese 
archeologist. 

There is but one circumstance which, in our 
eyes, detracts from the merits of Salvolini’s work 
on the obelisk at Paris; namely, that the pub- 
lication of it interrupted that of the continu- 
ation of the Analysis of the inscriptions on the 
Rosetta stone, which valuable work was barely 
begun, and is now left incomplete by the death 
of its author. It is true that in applying suc- 
cessfully to the interpretation of one monument 
the principles which he had deduced from the 








study of another, he furnished the strongest 
possible proof of their soundness; yet we doubt 
not that the studious public would have been 
better pleased if he had allowed them to judge 
of the solidity of the foundations from a sight of 
the finished edifice, and had aimed at bringing 
to a conclusion his work on the Rosetta stone. 
But we fear that a headstrong emulation im- 
pelled him to study a monument, the situation 
of which, in the French capital, made it the 
object of much attention, and which had, in 
some degree, resisted the hermeneutical pow- 
ers of the French archeologists. The morbid 
irritability of temper produced by a too constant 
application to study, naturally exhibits itself 
most plainly in whatever relates to the favourite 
pursuit, and Salvolini appears to have been con- 
stantly harassed by the fear that his labours 
would not be duly appreciated. His feverish 
anxiety to do justice to his own discoveries is 
conspicuous in all his writings; and from it may 
be easily conjectured the pain occasioned him 
by the attacks of certain French writers, who, 
there is good reason to believe, were prompted 
to oppose him, much more by jealousy than by 
love of truth. 


The essay of Dr, Leemans on the royal legends 
of Egyptian monuments contains a commen- 
tary on the names of the Pharaohs occurring on 
the monuments in the British Museum, and in 
that of Leyden. He has adhered strictly to the 
chronological arrangement of Rosellini, or, 
rather, he refers his readers to the Tuscan anti- 
quarian for information on all points connected 
with chronology, and thus, by the imperfect 
light in which he exhibits his subject, he very 
materially diminishes its interest. It is of little 
importance to know that on such and such mo- 
numents are to be found scattered the names or 
titles of a series of ancient kings, unless we know 
also the authority on which they are arranged in 
succession, or assigned to a certain period. Dr. 
Leemans rarely succeeds in the sufficient deve- 
lopement of his reasoning, which to us appears 
not to be always conclusive; but, probably, with 
a little more experience, he will be able to re- 
medy these defects, and acquire the art of lumi- 
nous exposition. Here is a curious account of 
a mummy, the age of which ascends, we believe, 
at least two and twenty centuries before the 
Christian era. 


The name Enentef, or Eintef, has been offered to 
us by a mummy case in the British Museum, which 
once contained the body of this king. This case, gilt 
all over, was found by the Arabs in 1827 at Gourna, 
on the mountain Il dra abi-l Nadja, in a sarco- 
phagus which had never been detached from the 
rock in which the royal tomb had been hollowed. 
On the head of the deceased, over the shroud, was 
found a diadem ornamented with a golden Ureus ; 
this diadem has been purchased for the Museum at 
Leyden, with the other monuments of the Anastasy 
collection. The body of the deceaseg was broken to 
pieces by the Arabs, who were in Hopes of finding 
treasures in it; but their search was rewarded only 
by the discovery of a scarabeus of green jasper, set 
in gold, with five lines of hieroglyphic inscription on 
its under side, and one round the base. he case 
was purchased by S* Athanasi, and sold with Mr. 
Salt’s collection in London in 1835. This monu- 
ment, together with the scarabeus, are now in the 
magnificent collection of Egyptian antiquities be- 
longing to the British Museum. The fact that the 
royal diadem had been found on the head of the 
mummy, the remains of which had lain so many 
centuries in that case, and the existence in the mu- 
seum at Leyden of this very diadem, which both from 
its immense antiquity and the character of its work- 
manship, is a matchless curiosity, prove that the 
mummy of a priest which was sold as belonging to 
the royal case, had been substituted by the Arabs for 
the body which they had destroyed in their search 
for hidden treasures. I do not believe that there has 
been any other instance of the discovery of amummy 









of one of the ancient Pharaohs, and I suppose that 
the preservation of the tomb in question may be 
ascribed to the superior splendour and richness of 
those of the eighteenth and following dynastic, 
which attracted the greedy conquerors, and partic, 
larly the Persians under Cambyses. 

We cannot omit Dr. Leemans’ tribute of ad’ 
miration to the lions which adorn the entranc¢ 
to the hall of Egyptian antiquities in our great 
national museum, and on which we are accus: 
tomed to look with a particular veneration. 

Dr. Riippell (he says) was the first who made yw 
acquainted with the two lions in red granite, which 
at the time of his journey in Nubia, were lyi 
among the ruins of the temples at Mount 
near the isle of Meroé. That traveller stated, that 
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when he saw the lions, one of them was broken to 
pieces, and that the line of hieroglyphics which wag 
on the base of the other, could no longer be deci. 
phered. Lord Prudhoe, who instantly perceived 
the value of these monuments, drew them from the 
ruins in which they lay buried, and carried them to 
England. There, after having all the fragments put I’. . 
together by skilful hands, this zealous patron of art § leroglyP 
and science, to whom the study of Egyptian antiqui. § the 4 
ties in particular is deeply indebted, presented to the fj that hier< 
British Museum the two monuments perfectly of @ mor 
and constituting the most beautiful and noble specimens § modus, at 
of Egyptian art. In going through the vast galleries f connected 
of the British Museum, in which the masterpieces § ye ventur 
of Greek and Roman sculpture attract our eyes on peculatio 
all sides, and still serve as models to young artists, perusal of 
desirous to find out the secrets by which the great 
masters of ancient art have rendered their produc. 
tions immortal, we are everywhere carried away § “Tochets 
with admiration, particularly when, on entering the | Accoun 
great hall of the marbles of the Parthenon, weg . Letter 
find ourselves at once carried back to the age of Pe.§ Colburt 
ricles, at which epoch the arts of Greece had reached § Taz adas 
their perfection. But these impressions, though aug- Bole, a p 
mented by the good taste which has arranged all as re 
the objects, will not prevent the visitor from stop- eer 
ping with reverential awe before the two lions of red f ution w 
granite which guard on each side the entrance to the § dimb tl 
grand gallery containing the colossal monuments of from 1 
ancient Egypt, couched on their pedestals, the one f°" (2™ 
lying on his right, the other on his left side, with their J 5™S of 
heads turned towards the spectator; they seemed to conside 
more like petrified animals than the work of a sculp- tion, that 
tor. I do not believe that there exists in any Euro fields of s 
pean museum any monument so likely to change the fold friend 
opinion of those who see nothing in Egyptian art hims« 
but a servile and tasteless imitation of forms con- e ere 
secrated by religion in the infancy of art and civili- fy. me 
zation, and who ascribe to the influence of the Greeks atisfy the 
whatever traces of an elevated style are to be found J. sired | 
in Egyptian monuments. It was this prejudice rhs as 
which led M. Riippell to conclude, while he stood in t 
the midst of the finest remains of the times of the {TY OY | 
Pharaohs, that these lions must have been sculptured §"Xt time 
under the influence of the Greeks. But, if the royal [tiage ( 
names inscribed on their breasts, seem to approach | becoming 
the age of Psammetichus, there are still inscriptions others, wi 
enough on the bases of the two monuments to provefabove the 
to us that they ascend at least to the seventeenth flalloons, | 
century before our era, and that we certainly admire] The m 
in them productions of the best epoch of ancient it. wishe; 
Egyptian sculpture, monuments which have resisted telling lin 
the ravages of more than five and thirty centuries, cording t 
The Dutch government have confided to Drflihe lengt 
Leemans, who is the disciple and successor O&fmeasure”’- 
Reuvens, the task of superintending the publica-Bniisances 
tion of the Egyptian monuments in the museum find /q do» 
at Leyden, which is far more rich in papyri that Bhonse offi 
the British Museum, and the first portion Ofeltoratul 
livraison of this important work, is, we believe, What ha 
already completed. holds, tha 
Of Mr. Sharpe’s work we have little to sasBuy nothir 
except to express our sincere regret that rs the 
should have taken so much pains to show their buildir 
world how far he lags in the rear of contine led as 
archeologists. To Salvolini’s name he nevéfiant inco 











once makes allusion; he professes, indeed, tfmd places 
have made use of Champollion's writings, YI’ $0 muc 
we can hardly be persuaded that he had ev@iiions; no, 
seen or heard of Champollion’s Egyptian *T do ne 
mar when he was writing the grammatical oubgpiiag up, fc 
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jne'at the commencement of his volume. He 
jas compiled with great industry a hierogly- 
vocabulary; and to it we find appended 

pio hich, if the author had had clear views on 
the subject, would certainly have come first, 
ymely, an alphabet; an alphabet too, compre- 
ing with homceophones only 110 hiero- 
syphs ; whereas, in Champollion’s grammar, he 
might have seen, alphabetically arranged, 260 
phonetic signs, a number swelled by Salvolini to 
303, With so bad a method, and so imperfect 
gw acquaintance with the elements of hierogly- 
ical writing, it cannot be supposed that Mr. 
is a very safe guide; and, indeed, on our 

frst glance at his Vocabulary, we perceived that 
the hieroglyphic symbol for corn or grain, is by 
him everywhere rendered Jibations, so that for 
“eattle, wine and corn,” he reads, nonsensically 
mough, “oxen, wine, and other libations.” Had 
he read the Atheneum (No. 504), he would 
have learnt from it the great progress made in 
hieroglyphical studies by a few zealous scholars 
on the continent; he would have also learnt 


;H that hieroglyphic inscriptions have been found 


ofa more recent date than the reign of Com- 
modus, and on many other points of research 
connected with that branch of learning, he would, 
weventure to indulge the belief, have found his 

lations materially assisted by the attentive 


artists, | perusal of our pages. 


inscriptions 








Crotchets in the Air; or, an (Un)-Scientific 
Account of a Balloon Trip, in a familiar 
Letter to a Friend. By John Poole, Esq. 
Colburn. 

Tas adage, that there is “a patch for every 

bole, a plaister for every sore,” at least holds 

pe as regards aerial navigation. Such as may 
ve been grieving over the recent magisterial 
aution which forbade Van Amburgh’s tiger to 

“climb the skies,” cannot do better than cease 

fom lamentation, and listen to the “ balloon- 

isms” of a Lion! Furthermore, they are bound 
toconsider it in the light of an extra-compensa- 
tion, that the literary intruder into the trackless 
felds of space, should be none other than their 

dd friend and favourite, the redoubtable Paul 

himself! 

e crotchets before us—woven into a strain 
® merry as it is original—were noted down to 
atisfy the anxiety of one Tom, who anxiously 
inquired for particulars of his friend's aspiring 
journey. Paul (Poole) replies to his letter, 
query by query ; enjoining him, in limine, “ the 
next time he speaks of that particular travelling- 
carriage (the Great Nassau), to speak of it with 
becoming respect, and call it the Balloon. All 
dhers, whether beneath the clouds, within or 


its to provefiabove them, are mere balloon-sprouts, chick- 
seventeenth flalloons, Balloon-ettes, in short.” 


inly admire 
of ancient 
ave resisted 


centuries, 


F What 


The motives for his ascent were not new. 
He wished to go out of town,—to escape tra- 
vdling linen-drapers, who are to be found (ac- 
cording to his report) even at Thebes, “ taking 
the length of a fallen column with a yard 
heasure”—to avoid turnpikes, and those three 


use officers,” Mr. Poole observes, with earnest 
gratulation, “to search your car, and ask, 
have you got in that bottle?’” and he 
holds, that freedom from these drawbacks, to 
y nothing of the fact that such an excursion 
rs the poet the best conceivable opportunity 
building “ castles in the air,” should be ac- 
led as compensation in full for the sole atten- 
nt inconvenience—i. e. the absence of inns 
places of entertainment. 
‘So much for reasons and preliminary observa- 
ns; now for details :-— 
“I do not despise you for talking about a balloon 
up, for it is an error which you share in common 





with some millions of our fellow-creatures; and I, in | 
the days of my ignorance, thought with the rest of 
you. I know better now, Tom. The fact is, we did 
not go up at all; but at about five minutes past six, 
on the evening of Friday, the 14th of September, 
1838—(you want ‘ particulars’ so there they are for 
you)—at about that time, Vauxhall Gardens, with 
all the people in them, went down! Tom—Tom— 
I cannot have been deceived. I speak from the 
evidence of my senses, founded upon repetition of the 
fact. Upon each of the three or four experimental 
trials of the powers of the balloon to enable the people 
to glide away from us with safety to themselves, 
down they all went about thirty feet—then, up they 
came again, and so on. There we sat quietly all the 
while in our wicker buck-basket, utterly unconscious 
of motion ; till, at length, Mr. Green snappinga little 
iron, and thus letting loose the rope by which the 
earth was suspended to us—like Atropos cutting the 
connexion between us with a pair of shears—down it 
went with everything on it; and your poor, paltry, 
little Dutch toy of a town, (your Great Metropolis, 
as you insolently call it,) having been placed on 
casters for the occasion—I am satisfied of that—was 
gently rolled away from under us. 

“I apprehend that, judging from the common 
consequence of looking down from a point consider- 
ably elevated, you expect to be told that the sensa- 
tion of dizziness was amongst the number. I re- 
member meeting the younger B——, the surgeon, 
just after he had assisted at the opening of Porson’s 
skull. ‘ Did you find anything extraordinary in it?” 
inquired I.—‘ I guess what you expect,’ replied he, 
laughingly : *‘ We found alittle water, but no Greek.’ 
Now, you are expecting to be told 

How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s eyes so low! 

Not so, however, from a balloon at any height. I 
do not know the exact elevation of the Shakspeare 
cliff: I believe though, it is not, by a great deal, so 
high as the cross of St. Paul’s. I have lain down on 
the verge of it (the cliff, please to understand me) 
and looked over into the sea; but have been com- 
pelled to withdraw by an overpowering sensation of 
giddiness. * * At an elevation of twenty-seven hun- 
dred feet, I looked down upon St. Paul’s—that is to 
say, from about eight times its own height—layers of 
smoke, like thin clouds, hanging just above the swell 
of the dome, and not the slightest inconvenience of 
the kind you expect did I, or any of my travelling 
companions, suffer from our exalted position!” 

To continue :— 

“ The balloon being lightened of a bag of ballast, 
it became a little more nimble, and, from the direc- 
tion it was taking, seemed inclined to start for a race 
with the Birmingham train. Presently, however, it 
changed its mind and took a different course. Mind 
did I say? no, no; it hasnomind. The truth must 
be told. It is a senseless, swaggering, inflated crea- 
ture which makes a figure in the world, but is sup- 
ported by nothing intrinsically valuable:—gas,nought 
but gas. * * We went—Why, bless my soul! now 
I think of it, I told you an hour ago: we went all 
the way to Wanstead.” 

And as for “Sights! There was all London at a 
grasp, made of baby-houses, and pepper-castors, and 
extinguishers, and chess-men, with, here and there, 
a dish-cover—things which you call domes, and 
spires, and steeples. Oh, the vanity of man! Then 
there were its squares and pleasant places, bedecked 
with gooseberry-bushes intersected by yellow strips, 
half a yard wide, in curves and zig-zags. Then there 
was the * broad bosom of old Father Thames,’ Broad! 
I looked down upon it at its broadest, excluding with 
my half-closed hand all other objects, and thought 
what a blockhead must be the architect of Waterloo 
Bridge to have built nine arches for it when one 
would have spanned it! * * We passed along the 
Blackfriars’ Road (almost in a direct line), having 
hovered for a while over Bedlam.—At one end of 
the Blackfriars’ Road stood a bodkin bolt upright, 
with four little dots of light about it—they were just 
beginning to light the town—and at the further end 
were two other bodkins, commemorative of two great 
men.” 

It is impossible for us to extract a tithe of 
what Paul saw ;—among other important items, 
Westminster Abbey, the Opera House, Pig-tail 





George, and the National Gallery, each of which 


gives him occasion to crotchetize most pungently. 
Not so St. Paul's; a significant hiatus in the text 
indicates the true sublime of its appearance from 
the height above. Another famous building 
is less sacred in his eyes :— 

* And here we are over the Tower. What would 
Julius Cesar have said at seeing his White Tower, 
with its four turrets, converted into a stand of cruets ! 
* * Looking down again, there are six little boxes, 
detached from each other, all of which might be 
placed in a moderately-sized room. They are the 
warehouses belonging to the St. Katherine’s Docks ! 
And there are hundreds of ‘ tall anchoring barks'— 
(of which, when immediately over them, you see 
neither their masts nor rigging, nothing but their 
white decks)—which appear no bigger than Thames 
wherries! Pretty little things! When ultra-liberal- 
ism shall have done its best for free trade, and for 
the all-against-us reciprocity system: when all the 
negroes shall have been white-mancipated: when 
Sambo shall be Emperor of Jamaica, Alcibiades King 
of Burbadoes, and Ptolemy Viceroy of Antigua; 
what appropriate, what commodious things those 
diminutive ships and warehouses will be for the pur- 
poses of our Colonies and Commerce! Don’t sail 
away, little ships—you may ere long be wanted. * * 
On the opposite side of the river we saw a line 
of arches, nearly as large as those of a bagatelle-table, 
extending to the length of about three miles; and 
on it were several little trunks, seemingly running 
away with each other: it was the Greenwich rail- 
road, with its train in progress—the prettiest play- 
thing imaginable. * * It was now night—dark— 
and we had seen all the sights which daylight could 
show us. And where think you we are now? Up 
amongst the raw materials of which are made 
hail, rain, and snow—enveloped in the clouds. * * 
It was a very nice, clean cloud Mr. Green chose for 
us, perfectly white, but (as I believe I have already 
told you) rather damp. It was so beautifully white 
that a crotchet took me that it must be the very ma- 
terial of which angels’ garments are made. If so, 
and one had to choose between a fleecy cloud and 
fleecy hosiery, I should follow the counsel of my left 
elbow, which at this moment whispers me for which 
to decide. * * It was semi-opaque ; above, beneath, 
and round about us; and, although it did not pre- 
vent our seeing each other with perfect distinctness, 
it seemed to be so tightly drawn round the netting 
that supported the car, that had one thrust his finger 
through the meshes I fancied he must have made a 
hole in it. ® * It certainly did seem very odd to be 
perched up there, like birds in a wire cage with a 
white cambric handkerchief thrown over it, sus- 
pended from the ceiling, unconscious of the slightest 
motion, undisturbed by the slightest sound, 

“ Well; after some time we descended a little, 
leaving our nebulous curtain above us. 

But London showed another sight—! 

“It was indeed a sight—one which has rarely, 
very rarely, been seen by, or * within the memory of, 
even the oldest Balloonists.” Mr. Green himself, in 
all his two hundred and seventy ascents, cannot 
number it more than (I think he said) four or five 
times. We certainly had been put upon short 
allowance of day-light for our observations, but here 
was a glorious compensation for that deficiency. It 
was quite dark. And now conceive yourself looking 
down on an enormous map of London, with its 
suburbs to the east, north, and south, as far as the 
eye could reach, DRAWN IN LINES OF FIRE!” 

Here follow some sapient general speculations 
on the illumination of London, and particular 
ones on the march of Gin-tellect and quackery, 
evidenced in the numbers of palaces and medical 
establishments, discernible even by those voy- 
aging aloft through the pure fields of ether. But 
we must have done—standing aside while Paul 
recounts the particulars of his descent :— 

“ Our cautious coachman (he says) had taken pru- 
dential measures for this, not very long after we had 
cleared the chimney-pots, spires, steeples, and such 
like impediments. Hands were set to work—his 
own being sufficiently occupied by the important 
care of the valve-lines—first, to unfix and take in 
the purple covering which, with its yellow fringes 
and festoons, conceals the white-wicker nakedness of 
the car, and gives it so snug an appearance. This 
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being done, and the covering folded up and placed 
in a bag at the bottom of the carriage, the next order 
was to let go the grapnel, which was soon dangling at 
the end of a line of a hundred, or a hundred and 
twenty feet in length. Then, the ballast being ar- 
ranged, so as to be conveniently ‘served at the 
shortest notice,’ we were ready to descend as soon as 
choice or necessity might require. And, when the final 
descent was determined upon,— Now,’ inquired Mr. 
Green, ‘ how much ballast have we got remaining ?” 
—‘O, plenty,’ replied some one.—‘ That answer 
won't do: how much?"—* Why, five or six bags under 
this seat, and four or five under the other.’—*‘ That 
won’t do: how many bags exactly, and what are 
their weights?’ These questions having been satis- 
factorily answered, ‘ Now, Mr. ———,’ continued 
Green, ‘ be ready with a bag of ballast on your side, 
and you, Mr. , With one on your’s; and when 
I call you by name—but be sure you wait till you 
hear your own name called !—please to throw out 
about four pounds of ballast.’—I give you these par- 
ticulars, trifling though they be, first, in justice to 
Mr. Green, who, you will thence gather, is not the 
man to neglect a chance of safety even of the value 
of a grain of sand ; and next, as letting you behind 
the scenes, as it were—an indulgence but seldom ac- 
corded to the spectators of the public performance, 
the ascent. 

“It was not, however, till nearly two hours after 
these preliminary measures had been completed that 
the descent was accomplished. There was little or no 
wind, as you will infer from the fact, that at the end 
of a three hours’ ride we found ourselves no farther 
than Wanstead. For nearly half an hour, the bal- 
loon, having crossed a serpentine thing about six 
yards long and two inches broad (the River Lea), 
remained almost stationary over a lime-kiln, near 
the junction of the Rumford and Chelmsford roads 
—quite high enough, though, to escape singeing. In 
vain did Mr. Green bob up and down, and up again, 
in the hope of meeting with a current that would 
carry us some where, the further the better; for a 
descent near London is never desirable (and the 
less so at night), as the balloon is generally followed 
by a numerous and mischievous rabble from the out- 
skirts of the town. And so it happened with us. 
But up or down it was the same thing: there never 
was known a worse season for currents ; so that, at 
each descent, there was the eternal lime-kiln beneath 
us, and no one seemed inclined to make that the 
landing-point. In vain, also, did our captain en- 
deavour to elude the pursuit of the rabble (whose 
shouts we distinctly heard) by hiding himself in the 
clouds: no sooner did we re-appear, than again were 
we saluted with their * sweet voices.’ Well, we could 
not remain up for ever; so, a convenient spot for 
the purpose being discovered, there we alighted in 
safety and with perfect ease—not the slightest re- 
bound intimating to us that we had touched ground.” 

Here we leave our voyager, entreating him 
further to follow the steps of ‘Raymond the 
Romantic,’ (vide the latter’s ‘ Five Wishes,’ the 
accomplishment of which was magnificently de- 
tailed some years ago in the European Maga- 
zine,) and, ere long, to treat us with ninety-eight 
pages of deep sea crotchets, originating within 
the narrow dome of a diving-bell! 











Journal of an Exploring Tour beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, under the Direction of the Ame- 
rican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. By Rev. J. Parker, A.M. Ithaca, 
N.Y.; London, Wiley & Putnam. 


WE are well pleased to see that, at last, the mis- 
sionary societies have discovered the importance 
of giving a systematic direction to missionary 
enterprise, and that they no longer limit their 
duty to sending out preachers on mere specula- 
tive adventures, but deem it necessary to have 
accurate information respecting the physical 
and moral condition of the people whom they 

ropose to bring within the pale of the gospel. 

he American Board of Commissioners having 
wisely decided that, in all cases, explorers should 
be sent to ascertain, by personal observation, 
“the character and condition of the Indian tribes, 





and the facilities for introducing the gospel and 
civilization among them,” engaged our author 
to investigate the interesting regions of “ the far 
west,” of which some valuable, but incomplete, 
notices had been given tothe public in Lewis and 
Clarke's Travels,* and in Washington Irving’s 
history of the settlement at Astoria. The coun- 
try visited by Mr. Parker is interesting to the 
geologist and the naturalist, as well as the phil- 
anthropist ; everything in it is formed upon a 
large scale: its mountains with an elevation of 
more than twenty thousand feet—its denge forests 
—its vast prairies—its plants of enormous growth, 
and its extraordinary traces of volcanic agency, 
wider perhaps in its range than any with which 
we are acquainted. 

The difficulties and dangers of a journey, 
through such a vast extent of country, inhabited 
only by wandering tribes of Indians, are obvious; 
and Mr. Parker thought it prudent to accompany 
the caravan sent annually to the Rocky Moun- 
tains by the American Fur Company. He pro- 
ceeded, therefore, down the Ohio to St. Louis, 
and thence up the Missouri to Liberty. ‘Fhe 
reader may be curious to hear something of 
this town or village—the farthest, we believe, 
westward in the United States, ‘It is (says 
Mr. Parker,) a small village, has a court-house 
built of brick, several stores which do consi- 
derable business, a rope-walk, and a number of 
decent dwelling-houses.” There is a resident 
Presbyterian minister; but the people refuse, 
“on christian principles,” “to give him any 
thing for his support, lest they should make him 
a hireling.” Mr. Parker was invited by one of 
the elders of the church to preach to them ; but 
the invitation was withdrawn, as the people ob- 
jected, lest he should say anything about “ tem- 
perance or missionary efforts.” Mr. Parker also 
observes, that there are some strange provincial- 
isms common in this border country; among 
others, we observe, and it is not the least ex- 
pressive, they call a traveller’s baggage his 
“ plunder.” 

After three weeks’ detention at Liberty, the 
caravan, consisting of about sixty persons, started 
on the 15th May for the Rocky Mountains. A 
day’s march carried them beyond the bounds 
even of border civilization. The country through 
which they passed is called the Sioux country, 
though other tribes of Indians are to be met 
with ; and the whole number inhabiting the dis- 
trict amount, it is presumed, to from forty to 
sixty thousand. They are most of them wander- 
ing tribes, who rely on the chase for subsistence. 
Some, however, have attempted agriculture ; 
and one of the chiefs applied to the caravan 
party for some ploughs, remarking, that “it is 
hard work to dig up our ground for corn by 
hand.” Their condition, Mr. Parker says, is 
becoming more and more wretched; for while 
they have neither the knowledge, the means, 
nor much inclination, to cultivate their lands, 
they have an insatiable thirst for ardent spirits. 
Some tribes, however, to the southward, seem 
to get on more prosperously. The Navahoes, 
who number 2000 warriors, and whose country 
lies between the head waters of the Rio del Norte 
and the eastern branches of the Colorado, carry 
on agriculture to a considerable extent; have 
large herds of cattle, troops of horses, and 
flocks of sheep; houses of good construction, 
and, on a sinall scale, domestic manufactures. 
The information collected from impartial per- 
sons led Mr. Parker to believe that the In- 
dians, generally, are well-disposed towards the 
whites; but owing to their intercourse with 
traders and trappers, and the injustice they have 
received from them, they are suspicious, and less 





* We may here notice the recent death of Mr. Clarke, 
anoounced in the American papers as having taken place 
on the Ist of September, at St, Louis, County Michigan. 





eer | than heretofore. The facts, in 
stated by Mr. Parker lead to the inference tha 
the white ruffians beyond the borders are greater 
savages than the poor Indians. It is, however 
difficult for men engaged in the regular anj 
orderly avocations of civilized life, to under. 
stand the provocations and temptations arisi 
out of the toils, the perils, and the wearing pr 
vations and vicissitudes of the life of the hunter, 
the trapper, or even the borderer. Mr. Parker, 
however, was himself a witness of the barbarity 
with which the Indians are provoked to retaliatory 
excess :— 

© Whilst at Bellevue, a man by the name of Gar. 
rio, a half-blood Indian chief of the Arickara nation, 
was shot under very aggravated circumstances. Garrio 
and his family were residing in a log cabin on the 
Papillon river. Six or seven men went down to his 
house in the night, called him up, took him away 
half a mile, and shot him with six balls, scalped hi 
and left him unburied, The reason they ied 
for doing so, was, that he was a bad man, and had 
killed white men. If he was guilty, who authorized 
them to take his life? The Arickara nation will re 
member this, and probably take revenge on some 
innocent persons. This, I apprehend, is the way 
Indian wars are produced. While we charge the 
Indians with inveterate ferociousness and inhuman 
brutality, we forget the too numerous wrongs and 
outrages committed upon them, which incite them 
to revenge. They cannot apprehend and do justice 
to such offenders. Or if they could, would it not be 
published as a gross Indian murder and i 
and a war of extermination commenced against them? 
When Indian offences are proclaimed, we hear only 
one side of the story, and the other will not be heard 
until the last great day.” 

Mr. Parker relates many other acts of violence 
and wrong committed by these lawless people; 
but we will not distress the reader by adverting 
to them, further than to observe that the battle 
of Pierreshole, with particulars of which, says 
Mr. Parker, the American papers were subse- 
quently furnished, written by “a graphic hand,” 
was a mere butchery of an offending tribe, 
men, women, and children, casually met with, 
who offered from the first, “tokens of peace;” and 
whose messengers sent to make these offerings 
were fired upon and killed; who were poorly 
provided with arms and ammunition ; who fled 
at once to the cotton-wood trees for protection, 
and who appear to have fought, however bravely, 
only as a means of escape from slaughter. 

On the approach of the party to Council Bluffs, 
they passed the Mounds which have given rise 
to so much discussion. Mr. Parker observes,— 

“The mounds, which some have called the work 
of unknown generations of men, were scattered here 
‘in all varieties of forms and magnitudes ; and thou- 
sands in number,and perhaps I may say ten thousands. 
Some of these mounds were conical, some elliptical, 
some square, and some were parallelograms. One 
group ofthese attracted my attention more than any 
others. They were twelve in number, of conical 
forms, with their bases joined, and twenty or thirty 
feet high. They formed about two-thirds of a circle. 
with an area of two hundred feet in diameter. If 
these were isolated, who would not say they are arti- 
ficial? But when they are only a group of ten thou- 
sand others, which have as much the appearance of 
being artificial, who will presume to say they are the 
work of man? But if they are the work of art, and 
attest the number, the genius, and perseverance, of 
departed nations, whose works have survived the 
lapse of ages, we would interrogate the authors; but 
no voice replies to ours. All is silent as the mid- 
night grave. ‘The mind seeks in vain for some clue 
to assist it in unravelling the mystery. Was their 
industry stimulated by the desire to protect them 
selves against inroads of invaders, or were they them 
selves the aggressors?” ‘ Are they the monuments 
of western Pharaohs, and do they conceal treasures 
which may yet be brought to light 2” There is nothing 
plainer than that they were never designed as works 
of defence. But some, while they admit they were 
not designed for offensive or defensive operation# 
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it powers, suppose they were erected as 
spausoleums ; and that the difference in their size 
yas intended to convey an idea of the difference in 
the relative importance of those whose bones they 
ver. If this theory is true, the La Trappe of the 
Mississippi, which I had an opportunity of examining 
m my northern tour, which is as much as one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, and covering about six acres, 
mist inclose mighty bones, or the bones of a mighty 
monarch. I would not be understood to dissent from 
the belief, that there are any artificial mounds in the 
t valley of the west, but I believe there is a great 
mistake upon this subject. It is said, by those who 
advocate the belief that they are the work of ancient 
pations, that they present plain evidence of this, from 
the fact, that they contain human bones, articles of 
,and the like, which evince that they were 
constructed for burying places of the dead. That 
sme of them had been used for burying placés, is 
undoubtedly true ; but may it not be questionable 
whether they were made, or only selected for bury- 
ing places. No one who has ever seen the thousands 
and ten thousands scattered through the valley of 
the Mississippi, will ever be so credulous as to be- 
lieve, that a five hundredth part of them are the 
work of man.” 

Here they were detained, partly by sickness, 
for three weeks. On the 22nd June they recom- 
menced their journey, the Black Hills being 
their next fopetases resting place. On artiving 
at Loups Fork, Mr. Parker observes,— 

“There is nothing in this section of country to 
interest the geologist. I did not see a single stone, 
after passing the Papillon to this place, excepting a 

smal] ones in the place where we crossed that 
stream, and which, on that account, is called Rock 
ford. It is one of the peculiarities of the dialect of 
the people in the westernmost states, to call small 
stones rocks. And therefore they speak of throwing 
atock at a bird, or ata man. ‘There are no forests 
in these western regions. The meadows spread out 
almost without bounds. There are only here and 
there some clumps of trees; and the rivers and 
gualler streams are skirted with cotton wood, elms, 
and willows. Whatever propriety there once was, 
there is none now, in calling the Indians children of 
the forest. * * Amidst the uniformity of the prairies, 
there is some interesting variety. It was interesting 
to see the various beds in which the river has run, 
and which it has forsaken while it has formed new 
ones, Formerly, perhaps not a very few hundred 
Jears ago, this river ran a hundred feet higher than 
at present; and it is this process which renders these 
fivers so very turbid. The water of Loups fork, 
however, comparatively speaking, is quite clear.” 

Mr. Parker had before observed, that the water 
@all this portion of the conntry, especially of 
the Missouri river and its large tributaries, is 
very turbid: a pail-full, standing half an hour, 
at the season of the freshets, will deposit three- 
eighths of an inch of sediment. 

The Indians throughout the route were friendly ; 
and here the travellers were invited to a feast : 

“It is not customary for those who provide the 
feast to sit down with their guests; therefore, Big Ax 
and his associates sat in dignified silence on one side 
of the lodge, while those of us who partook of the 
feast, occupied the centre. The daughters of Big 
Ax served us on the occasion, and bountifully helped 
ws with boiled corn and beans. Such are their cus- 
toms, that to avoid giving offence, we must eat all 
that is set before us, or take it away, and Mr. Fon- 
tenellé took what remained.—In the evening we 
Werte invited to two others. The first consisted of 
boiled corn and dried pumpkins, and the other of 
boiled buffalo meat. I took away what remained.” 

There is nothing sufficiently interesting to de- 
tain us until we arrive at the place of rendezvous 
on the Green River, one of the tributaries of the 
Colorado :— 

“ The mountains (says Mr. P.) are indeed rocky 
mountains. They are rocks heaped upon rocks, with 
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Ro vegetation, excepting a few cedars growing out of 
the crevices near their base. Their tops are covered 
with perpetual snow, which are seen on our left and 
before us. * * The passage through these mountains 
is in a valley, so gradual in the ascent and descent, 
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that I should not have known that we were passing 

them, had it not been that as we advanced the at- 

mosphere gradually became cooler, and at length we 

found the perpetual snows upon our right hand and | 
upon our left, elevated many thousand feet above us 

—in some places ten thousand. The highest part of | 
these mountains are found, by measurement, to be 
eighteen thousand feet above the level of the sea. | 
This valley was not discovered until some years since. | 
Mr. Hunt and his party, more than twenty years | 
ago, went near it but did not find it, though in search | 
of some favourable - It varies in width from | 
five to twenty miles; and following its course, the 
distance through the mountains is about eighty miles, 
or four days’ journey. Though there are some ele- 
vations and depressions in this valley, yet, compara- 
tively speaking, it is level. There would be no dif- 
ficulty in the way of constructing a rail-road from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean ; and probably the 
time may not be very far distant, when trips will be 
made across the continent, as they have been made 
to the Niagara falls, to see nature’s wonders.” 

At the rendezvous were assembled many 
Indians, waiting to exchange their furs, horses, 
and dressed skins, for various articles of mer- 
chandise ; and between two and three hundred 
of the servants of the Company, engaged at other 
seasons in trading, trapping, and hunting. It 
must have been a strange picturesque scene. 
Few of the men engaged in this trade ever re- 
turn to their country. Most of them are con- 
stantly in debt to the Company, and are unwill- 
ing to return without a fortune; and year after 
year passes, and at last they drop into the grave, 
while they are hoping for better success. Be- 
yond this point the caravan does not proceed ; 
and Mr. Parker therefore engaged with a voyageur 
and a young Indian, as guides, and started for 
Fort Walla Walla, on the Columbia river, ac- 
companied, however, for a few days, by a party 
of Indians and others travelling in the same di- 
rection. While yet inthe mountains, one of his 
companions brought him some very good cur- 
rants—several species, yellow, pale red, and 
black: an Indian also gathered for him some 
service berries; and two little girls presented 
him with a quart of strawberries. 

“ The Rocky Mountains at the east, presented the 
appearance of an immensely large bank of snow, or 
large luminous clouds skirting the horizon. The 
Trois Tetons were in full view, and not very far distant 
at the north. They are a cluster of very high pointed 
mountains, not less than ten thousand feet, rising 
almost perpendicularly, and covered with snow. * * 
On the 28th, removed camp, and passed over a 
mountain so high, that banks of snow were but a 
short distance from our trail. When we had ascend- 
ed two-thirds of the way, a number of buffalo, which 
were pursued by our Indians, came rushing down the 
side of the mountain through the midst of our com- 
pany. One ran over a horse, on the back of which 
was a child, and threw the child far down the 
descent, but it providentially was not materially 
injured.—Another ran over a packed horse, and 
wounded it deeply in the shoulder. The buffalo are 
naturally timid, yet when they have laid their course, 
and by being affrighted are running at full speed, it 
is seldom they change their direction, let what will 
be presented. * * The Indians are very kind to each 
other, and if one meets with any disaster, the others 
will wait and assist him. Their horses often turn 
their pack, and run, plunge and kick, until they free 
themselves from their burdens. Yesterday a horse 
turned his saddle under him upon which a child was 
fastened, and started to run, but those near hovered 
at once around with their horses, so as to enclose the 
one to which the child was attached, and it Was ex- 
tricated without hurt. When I saw the condition of 
the child, I had no expectation that it could be 
saved alive. This was the second case of the same 
kind which occurred since I had been travelling with 
these Indians. They are so well supplied with horses, 
that every man, woman, and child are mounted on 
horseback, and all they have is packed upon horses. 
Small children, not more three years old, are mounted 
alone, and generally upon colts. They are lashed 





upon the saddle to keep them from falling, and espe- 


cially when they go asleep which they often do when 
they become fatigued. Then they recline upon the 
horse’s shoulders ; and when they awake, they lay 
hold of their whip, which is fastened to the wrist of 
their right hand, and apply it smartly to their horses; 
and it is astonishing to see how these little creatures 
will guide and run them. Children which are still 
younger, are put into an encasement made with a 
board at the back, and a wicker work around the 
Other parts, covered with cloth inside and without, 
or more generally with dressed skins; and they are 
carried upon the mothers’ backs, or suspended from 


| @ high nob upon the fore part of their saddles.” 


But we must push on to Walla Walla, a sta- 
tion belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
It is situated ten miles below the confluence of 
the Columbia and Lewis rivers :— 

“ Two miles below the fort there is a range of 
mountains running north and south, which, though 
not high, yet are of considerable magnitude; and 
where the Columbia passes through, it is walled up 
on both sides with basalt, in many places three hun- 
dred feet perpendicular height, which renders the 
scenery picturesque. The soil, for considerable dis- 
tance around, with the exception of some strips of 
bottom-land, is sandy, and for the want of summer 
rains is not productive. This establishment is not 
only supplied with the necessaries of life, but also 
with many of the conveniences. They have cows, 
horses, hogs, fowls, &c. and cultivate corn, potatoes, 
and a variety of garden vegetables; and might en- 
large these and other productions to a great extent. 
They also keep on hand dry goods and hardware, 
not only for their own convenience, but also for In- 
dian trade. Most of the year they have a good sup- 
ply of fish ; of which there are abundance of salmon 
of the first quality.” 


The conduct of our countrymen is honourably 
contrasted with that of the American traders; 
and we feel great pleasure in adducing Mr. 
Parker's testimony to their character :— 

“The gentlemen belonging to the Hudson's Bay 
Company are worthy of commendation for their 
good treatment of the Indians, by which they have 
obtained their friendship and confidence, and also 
for the efforts which some few of them have made 
to instruct those about them in the first principles of 
our holy religion; especially in regard to equity, 
humanity, and morality. This company is of long 
standing, have become rich in the fur trade, and 
they intend to perpetuate the business; therefore 
they consult the prosperity of the Indians as inti- 
mately connected with their own. I have not heard 
as yet of a single instance of any Indians being wan- 
tonly killed by any of the men belonging to this 
company. Nor have I heard any boasting among 
them of the satisfaction taken in killing or abusing 
Indians, as I have elsewhere heard.” 


Here he settled with his interpreter and guide, 
and engaged with Indians of the neighbourhood 
to conduct him in a canoe to Fort Vancouver— 
the business of one of them, according to his own 
report, was “ to do the talking.” 

“ At the La Dalles,” says Mr. P., “ commences a 
wood country, which becomes more and more dense 
as we descend, and more broken with high hills and 
precipices. Noticed a remarkable phenomenon— 
trees standing in their natural position in the river, in 
many places where the water is twenty feet deep, or 
much more, and rising to high, or freshet water mark, 
which is fifteen feet above the low water. Above the 
freshet rise the tops of the trees are decayed and 
gone. I deferred forming an opinion in regard to the 
cause, until I should collect more data. * * On the 
14th, we did not make much progress on account of 
wind and rain. Encamped in a cavern under a 
large projecting rock, the upper part of which was 
formed of basalt, the lower of pudding stone. Al- 
though this encampment was at least six miles above 
the Cascades, yet the roar of the water could be 
distinctly heard. The same phenomenon of trees 
continued. I paid particular attention to the con- 
dition of the shores of the river and adjacent hills, to 
see if any evidence could be discovered of their hav- 
ing slidden down from the hills by escarpment; but 
as their condition was the same where there were no 


hills near, I was led to conjecture, that I should find 
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at the Cascades the river dammed up with volcanic 

uctions; and I was induced to believe it would 
be found to be so, from the fact, that the river, the 
whole distance from the La Dalles, is wide and deep, 
and moves with a sluggish current. On the 15th, 
the wind and rain continuing through the fore part 
of the day, I did not leave my encampment until 
noon, when we set forward and arrived at the Cas- 
cades at two o'clock in the afternoon. The trees, to- 
day, were still more numerous, in many places stand- 
ing in deep water, and we had to pick our way with 
our canoe in some parts, as through a forest. The 
water of this river is so clear, that I had an oppor- 
tunity of examining their position down to their 
spreading roots, and found them in the same con- 
dition as when standing in their natural forest. As I 
approached the Cascades, instead of finding an em- 
bankment formed from volcanic eruptions, the shores 
above the falls were low, and the velocity of the 
water began to accelerate two-thirds of a mile above 
the main rapid. On a full examination, it is plainly 
evident that here has been an uncommon subsidence 
of a tract of land, more than twenty miles in length, 
and more than a mile in width. The trees standing 
in the water are found mostly towards and near the 
north shore, and yet, from the depth of the river 
and its sluggish movement, I should conclude the 
subsidence affected the whole bed, That the trees 
are not wholly decayed down to low water mark, 
proves that the subsidence is, comparatively, of re- 
cent date; and their undisturbed natural position 
proves that it took place in a tranquil manner, not 
by any tremendous convulsion of nature. The cause 
lies concealed, but the fact is plain.” 


At Fort Vancouver he took up his residence 


for the winter, making occasional excursions in 
the neighbourhood, among others to Astoria, 


now familiarly known, at least by name, to the 
public. This ‘‘ New York of the West” that is 
to be, is at present without any fortifications, 
has only two small buildings made of hewed 
logs, is pace, pn by two white men for the pur- 


pose of trade with the few remaining Indians 
who reside on these shores. There is about two 
acres of, cleared land around it, a part of which 
is cultivated. Vancouver is the | raat trading 
station of the Hudson’s Bay Company. It is 
situated on the Columbia, upon a prairie of 
some few hundred acres, surrounded with dense 
wood: 


“ The enclosure is strongly stockaded, thirty-seven 
rods long, and eighteen rods wide, facing the south. 
There are about one hundred white persons belong- 
ing to this establishment, and an Indian population 
of three hundred in a small compass contiguous. 
There are eight substantial buildings within the en- 
closure, and a great number of small ones without, 
making quite a village appearance. * * I am very 
agreeably situated (says Mr. P.) in this place. Half 
of a new house is assigned me, well furnished, and 
all the attendance which I could wish, with access 
to as many valuable books as I have time to read ; 
and opportunities to ride out for exercise, and to see 
the adjoining country, as I can desire; and in ad- 
dition to all these, and still more valuable, the society 
of gentlemen enlightened, polished, and sociable. 
These comforts and privileges were not anticipated, 
and therefore the more grateful. There is a school 
connected with this establishment for the benefit of 
the children of the traders and common labourers, 
some of whom are orphans whose parents were at- 
tached to the company ; and also some Indian chil- 
dren, who are provided for by the generosity of the 
resident gentlemen. They are instructed in the 
common branches of the English language, such as 
reading,writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geography; 
and together with these, in religion and morality. 
* * In the year 1835, at this post, there were four 
hundred and fifty neat cattle, one hundred horses, 
two hundred sheep, forty goats, and three hundred 
hogs. They had raised the same year five thousand 
bushels of wheat, of the best quality I ever saw; 
one thousand three hundred bushels of potatoes ; 
one thousand of barley, one thousand of oats, two 
thousand of peas, and a large variety of garden ve- 
getables. This estimate does not include the horses, 
horned cattle, &c. and produce raised at other sta- 





tions. But little, however, is done at any of the 
others, excepting Colville the uppermost post on the 
northern branch of the Columbia. The garden of 
this station, enclosing about five acres, is laid out 
with regularity and good taste. While a large part 
is appropriated to the common esculent vegetables, 
ornamental plants and flowers are not neglected. 
Fruit of various kinds, such as apples, peaches, 
grapes, and strawberries, for the time they have been 
introduced, flourish and prove that the climate and 
soil are well adapted to the purposes of horticulture. 
Various tropical fruits, such as figs, oranges, and 
lemons, have also been introduced, and grow with 
about the same care as they would require in the 
latitude of Philadelphia. In connexion with this 
business and farming establishment, the Company 
have a flour mill worked by ox power, which is kept 
in constant operation, and produces flour of excel- 
lent quality ; and a saw-mill with several saws, which 
is kept in operation most of the year. * * Here isa 
well-regulated medical department, and a hospital 
for the accommodation of the sick labourers, in which 
Indians who are labouring under any difficult and 
dangerous diseases are received, and in most cases 
have gratuitous attendance. * * It is worthy of re- 
mark, that comparatively few of all those who engage 
in the fur business about, and west of the Rocky 
Mountains, ever return to their native land, and to 
their homesand friends. Mr. P. of Fort Walla Walla 
told me, that to keep up their number of trappers 
and hunters near, but west of the mountains, they 
were under the necessity of sending out recruits an- 
nually, about one-third of the whole number. Cap- 
tain W. has said, that of more than two hundred 
who had been in his employment in the course of 
three years, only between thirty and forty were 
known to be alive. From this data it may be seen 
that the life of hunters in these far western regions 
averages about three years. And with these known 
facts, still hundreds and hundreds are willing to en- 
gage in the hunter’s life, and expose themselves to 
hardships, famine, dangers, and death.” 

Some of the servants of the Company have, it 
appears, “ located” in the neighbourhood, turned 
farmers, and are doing well. They are mostly 
French Canadians with Indian wives. In one of 
his excursions Mr. Parker stumbled on an Indian 
village, where the influences of civilization had 
begun to make themselves manifest :— 

“ When we came to the river, which is about 
thirty rods wide, we hallooed a long time for the 
Indian who keeps a canoe ferry, but without success. 
At length two women came to the river, and with 
uncommonly pleasant voices, together with the lan- 
guage of signs, the latter of which only I could un- 
derstand, informed us that the ferryman was gone 
upon a short hunt, would return in the evening, and 
the next morning, at sun two hours high, he would 
come and take us over. I never heard voices more 
expressive of kindness. I requested them to paddle 
the canoe over to us, and my men would perform 
the labour of ferrying over our baggage. They de- 
clined on account of the rapidity and strength of the 
current, the river being in full freshet. Therefore 
we had to encamp and wait for the morning. * * 
About the time in the morning mentioned by the 
two women, the Indian ferryman came, and crossed 
the river in his canoe. * * After the river, we crossed 
the valley of level alluvial soil, where it is about a 
mile and a quarter wide, and the east side especially 
is very fertile. Here the village of the Spokeins is 
located, and one of their number has commenced 
the cultivation of a small field or garden, which he has 
planted with potatoes, peas, and beans, and some 
other vegetables; all of which were flourishing, and 
were the first I had seen springing up, under Indian 
industry, west of the mountains.” 

The,following is the account given by an In- 
dian, of his feelings on first seeing white men :— 

“It was summer. He said these are a new people, 
they look cold, their faces are white and red; go 
make a large fire, and I will ask them to come and 
warm them. In a short time his people had made 
a fire, and brought new buffalo robes. The white 
men came into his lodge, and he wrapped them in 
the robes and seated them by the fire that they 
might be warm. The robes slipped off; he replaced 
them, -Soon.the white men made signs to smoke 





their pipe. The chief 1 they asked for food, 
and brought them meat, e white. men. gave him 
the pipe and they smoked, and after this they 
smoke, and they loved the white men, they a 
they were good.” 4 
Mr. Parker now embarked for the Sandwich 
Islands, and returned thence by Cape Horn tg 
America. ; 
Although the right to territory visited by Mr, 
Parker is a subject of dispute between the British 
and American governments, he experienced no 
jealousy from the agents of the Hudson’s Ba 
Company: on the contrary, they afforded him 
all the assistance in their power to accomplish 
the object of his mission. The last record in hig 
journal at Fort Vancouver is too honourable'to 
all parties to be omitted here :— i 
“ Having made" arrangements to leave this ‘place 
on the 14th, I called upon the chief clerk: for m 
bill. He said the Company had made no bill agtiah 
me, but felt a pleasure in gratuitously con all 
they have done for the benefit of the object in which 
I am engaged. In justice to my own feelings, and 
in gratitude to the Honourable Company, I would 
bear testimony to their consistent politeness 
generosity ; and while I do this, I would express my 
anxiety for their salvation, and that they may be re- 
warded in spiritual blessings, In addition to the 
civilities I received as a guest, I had drawn upon 
their store for clothing, for goods to pay my Indians, 
whom I had employed to convey me in canoes, in 
my various journeyings, hundreds of miles ; to pay 
my guides and interpreters ; and have drawn upon 
their provision store for the support of these men 
while in my employ.” i 
As to the dispute respecting the boundary, we 
have neither space nor inclination to enter on the 
subject. The question was, some time since, under 
the consideration of the respective governments, 
and postponed, we believe, until the present year: 
whether the discussion has been renewed or not, 
we cannot say. The United States claim the 49th 
degree, on the ground that as that parallel is este- 
blished on the east side of the Rocky Mountain, 
it should be continued to the Pacific. «Great 
Britain claims the Columbia river as her southetn 
boundary, by right of discovery, Capt. Broughton, 
who accompanied Vancouver, having ascended 
the river, and formally taken possession in 1792. 
We cannot but think that there is a third party 
whose interests have some right to be considered 
—of course we mean the Indians—who claim it 
as theirs, and maintain that they have only “ per- 
mitted the white men to reside among them,” 
The question, as between America and. England, 
is one at the present moment so unimportant, that 
it had better be settled at once. Hitherto, all the 
efforts of the Americans to establish a lucrative 
fur trade beyond the Rocky Mountains have sig- 
nally failed, while: the Hudson’s Bay Company 
has been only able to maintain itself by the 
completeness of its organization, and the strict 
watchfulness maintained over every part of the 
working of the system. But time, in the New 
World, works wondrous changes. Already set- 
tlers, we see, are beginning to locate in this dis- 
trict; and it is manifest that every year will 
involve the question still more, and make it of 
still greater consequence to both countries. 
We have quoted but few of our author’s notices 
on the geology and natural history of the district 
ssed through, because his acquaintance with 
Poth sciences is manifestly imperfect, and he is 
rather too fond of indulging in theory. The ttue 
value of his work is the view it gives of India 
character, which bears upon it the impress of 
nature and truth. Some of the author's coum- 
trymen have complained that his pictures of the 
American hunters and trappers are too unfavout- 
able, and exhibit a little of that morbid send- 
tiveness, which they say is too common. in the 
United States. We do not share in these feel- 
ings. That great wrongs have been committed 
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the red men is beyond question, and the 

gntinuance and tolerance of wrong is as im- 

politic as it is unjust; its direct tendency is to 

te a race of white savages, adverse to 

every form of civil government; to perpetuate a 

of ag ive anarchy, which may be di- 

backwards as well as forwards, and prove 

jn the end as fatal to internal security as it is at 
present perilous to external tranquillity. 








THE ANNUALS FOR 1839. 

The Tourist in Portugal, by W. H. Harrison. 
—We have already spoken of the illustrations to 
this volume. In the pleasant but flimsy pages 
with which Mr. Harrison accompanies Mr. 
Holland's drawings, we find him largely indebted 
to Mr. Kinsey’s as and a manuscript journal 
kept by the late Mr. Murphy ;—when he reaches 
Batalha, he draws upon Mr. Beckford. Miss 
Pardoe’s lively ‘ Sketches of Portugal’ might have 
been consulted, to the further enrichment of his 
text; for though, in his preface, the editor speaks 
of materials collected during a recent visit” to 
Portugal, and makes a show of sketching the 
succession of kings and literary men who have 

ed that country or rendered it illustrious, 
work is remarkable rather for its paucity 
than excess of matter. 





The Keepsake.—Here, also, being unable to 
from the clever prose which the volume 
contains, we must be brief. ‘“ Fate and Lady 
Londonderry,” (the latter of whom has con- 
tributed a fragment from her Russian journal,) 
have not pleased that the Keepsake should 
shine, on the present occasion, by its literary 
excellencies; and there is nothing in the verses 
Lord Maidstone, or the Marquis of Granby, 
Hon. Edward Phipps, Lord Jocelyn, or Lord 
John Manners, to entitle them to a place in the 
nt anthology of minor poetry, which we 
usually glean from these year-books. The prose, 
as has been hinted, is of a higher order of merit. 
It is contributed by Lady Blessington, Lord 
Nogent, Mr. Bernal, Mrs. Shelley, Miss L. H. 
Sheridan, Mr. Howard, Mr. St. John, Mr. James, 
&c. &c. ‘Mary of Mantua,’ by the last-men- 
tioned writer, is, perhaps, the dete story in 
the book. 


The Gift—An American Annual, (imported 
Mr. Tilt,) which in external decoration 
and pictorial embellishment equals, if it does 
tot surpass, any English miscellany of like 
fize and pretensions. It may be questioned, 
indeed, whether any book, of the class, ever 
contained a more delicate and graceful illustra- 
tion, than Mr. Sully’s sketch of the lady screen- 
ing her bright eyes and careless ringlets with a 
fan of feathers, which adorns the title-page; and 
is cleverly engraved by Cheney. There is much 
to admire in ‘ Miranda,’ by the same painter, 
though the engraving be inferior. The heroine 
of the Enchanted Isle is, however, too old and 
too thoughtful wholly to fulfil the conditions of 
our imagination; and it would be difficult to 
prove the natural origin of the tresses which 
wanton so profusely in the storm. The other 
illustrations deserving praise, are from the works 
of English artists. The literary contents are, as 
awhole, fresh, various, and amusing. From two 
tketches of every-day life,—‘ Mrs. Nicholas 
8,’ by the author of ‘ Lafitte,’ and ‘ Mrs. 
oner's Visit,’ by the editress, Miss Leslie, 
it would appear as if that epidemic, pithily de- 
nounced in the Westminster Review some ten 
years since as the ‘“ Fashion Pest,” raged as 
furiously in the cities and log villages of the 
New Country, as in our own May Fair or 





Bloomsbury. A rtion of wilder stories 
might have been infused among these petty 


of folly and rivalry, with good effect. 


The prose is “ more worthy”—to borrow the 
grammarian’s epithet—than the poetry. The 
following, however, is in a different mood from 
most of our extracts from the Annuals; and 
many will like it all the better for its serene 
gravity. 
Hymn in Harvest Time. 
BY CHARLES WEST THOMPSON. 


"Neath summer's bright and glorious sky, 
While proudly waves the golden grain, 
And through the falling fields of rye, 
Comes on the joyous reaper train— 
While nature smiles, and hill and plain 
Are tranquil as the sleeping sea, 
And peace and plenty brightly reign 
By homestead, hearth, and forest tree. 
God of the seasons, unto thee we raise 
Our hands and hearts in melody and praise. 


There is a sweet breath from the hills, 

The incense from the mountain air, 
Which from a thousand flowers distils 

Its odours delicate and rare— 
We feel its balm—we see it there 

Among the bending wheat-blades move, 
Kissing their tops in dalliance fair, 

As if its very life were love. 
God of the harvest, whence its breezes blow, 
Receive the humble thanks thy creatures owe. 


Our loaded wain comes winding home, 

Then let us rest beneath the shade 
Of this old oak, our yerdant dome, 

And watch the evening shadows fade— 
O’er mount and meadow, lawn and glade, 

They spread their deep'ning tints of gray, 
Till all the scene their hues pervade, 

And twilight glories melt away. 
God of the world, who round thy curtain throws, 
Thanks for thie time of quiet and repose. 


How still is nature all around! 
No song is sung, no voice is heard— 
Save here and there a murmuring sound, 
As if some restless sleeper stirr’d ; 
The grasshopper, night's clam'rous bird, 
Chirps gay, but all is hush beside— 
And silence is the soothing word, 
Whose spell diffuses far and wide, 
God of the universe, by night and day, 
We bless thee for the gifts we ne’er can pay. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Melton de Mowbray, or the Banker’s Son.—Over- 
elaborateness of style—descriptions drawn out till 
the spirit of their commencement is evaporated 
by their protracted close—peculiarities of man- 
ner and outward appearance insisted upon, till the 
characters run no small risk of losing vitality and 
motion—such are the main faults of ‘Melton de 
Mowbray.’ Its author, however, may have con- 
ceived them to be merits, for it is owing to his ob- 
stinate constancy to them, that the plot of his 
tale has been disregarded—and not, if we augur 
rightly, from the inability to “knit up the ravelled 
sleave” of his story by incidents more probable 
than those of a long-lost mother, who comes in be- 
tween two duellists “with an Indian dagger,”"—or 
a magnificent fortune at the eleventh hour unex- 
pectedly rolled to our hero's feet, after the fashion 
of that emblematical device, which, once a month, 
consoles us upon the cover to *‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’ 
The mother of “ the banker's son” had been faithless, 
and Melton had vowed to destroy her seducer when- 
ever they should meet: but this Hamlet-like thread 
of the tale is lost sight of throughout the first two 
volumes, which are devoted to the clubs of London, 
in the starry days of Fox and Sheridan—to the dis- 
asters attendant upon an enormous failure in the 
city—and to certain love passages between Melton, 
the “ glass of fashion,” &c., and a Lady Helen Fawn- 
dove, who, in spite of a manceuvring mother, remains 
constant to him throughout all vicissitudes, and is 
rewarded at last by his hand and the fortune afore- 
said. To sum up,—though much cleverness, some 
good feeling, and some power, are displayed in its 
scenes," Melton de Mowbray’ is but a heavy novel. 

The Juvenile Poetical Library, edited by Mrs. 
Alaric Watts—Mrs. Watts has always shown so 
judicious a taste in her selections for children, 
that her name is a guarantee for the worth of the 
work before us; and accordingly we find her task 
satisfactorily accomplished—though hardly with that 
extent of research which might have been expected 
from one so conversant with the minor poetry of 
England. The book is prettily got up, and illus- 
trated by nine engravings, which have appeared in 





former miscellanies edited by the same hand. 


New Editions.—Since our last announcement, new 
editions have appeared of some important and inter- 
esting works,and works then in progress of publication 
have been completed. Among the latter are the 
illustrated edition of the Book of Common Prayer, with 
notes by the Rev. H. Stebbing: the edition of Mr. 
Southey’s Poetical Works in ten volumes, and Mr, 
Bentley's edition of Thiers’s History of the French 
Revolution, Wordsworth’s Sonnets have also been 
collected, and, with a few additions, published in one 
volume. Rogers's Poems prettily illustrated with 
wood-cuts, to match with the edition of his Jtaly, lately 
announced: anda neat edition of the Poetical Works, 
Latin and English, of Vincent Bourne. A second 
edition has also appeared of Heeren's Historical Re- 
searches, with a Life and other additions; and Mr. 
Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, which appeared originally 
in Fraser’s Magazine, has been published in a sepa- 
rate volume. New editions have also appeared of 
Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy—Pritchard's Micro- 
scopic Illustrations of Living Objects—Dick's Christian 
Beneficence—The Oakleigh Shooting Code—Mayer's 
Sportsman's Directory—Scatchard’s Memoirs 7 Eu- 
gene Aram—and Taylor's Bee-keeper’s Manual. 
Rattlin the Reefer has been added to Mr. Bentley's 
Standard Novels; and thesecond series of Sayings and 
Doings to Mr. Colburn’s Modern Novelists, In a 
series entitled Standard Library Editions, very neat 
and very cheap reprints of Kirk White—The Lady of 
the Lake—The Lay of the Last Minstrel—and The 
Vicar of Wakefield for one shilling each ; Marmien 
for fourteen-pence ; Crabbe’s Borough for sixteen- 
pence; and Bligh’s Narrative of the Mutiny of the 
Bounty at the same price. The same publisher is 
also issuing in numbers an edition of Froissart’s Chro- 
nicles, with notes and illustrations; a valuable work, 
on which a little more care would not have been 
thrown away. 








List of New Books.—Practical Observations on the 
Causes and Treatment of Curvatures of the Spine, by S. 
Hare, royal 8vo. 10s. cl.—The Tribute of Affection and 
Wreath of Friendship for 1839, 32mo. 2s.—Heath’s Gems 
of Beauty, 1839, 31s. 6d. silk.— Price’s History of Noncon- 
formity, Vol. II. 8vo. 12s. cl—The Amaranth, imp. 4to. 
31s, 6d. silk.—The Night of Toil, by the Author of ‘ Peep 
of Day,’ fc. 6s. cl.—Golgotha, by the Rev. T. Hare, 12mo, 
2s. 6d. cl.—Goodhugh on Biblical Literature, crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. cl.—Coleridge’s Companion to the First Lessons, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.— Newman's Lectures on Romanism, 2nd 
edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Aristodemus, a tragedy, 8vo,. 4s, 
swd.—A Treatise on the Integral Calculus, by W. C. Ottley, 
8vo. 5s. 6d. bds.—Steggall’s Manual, new edit. 8s. 6d. cl. 
—Merriman’s Midwifery, 8vo. new edit. 12s. cl.—Sullivan’s 
Dictionary of Derivations, 12mo. new edit. 4s. 6d. bd.— 
Goldsmith’s Doctrine and Practice of Equity, 12mo. 7s. bds. 
—A Treatise on Optics, by W. A. Griffin, B.A., 8vo. 85. 
bds.—Porson’s Euripides translated, 12mo. cl. 5s. 6d.— 
Shephard’s Thoughts on Private Devotion, I2mo. cl. new 
edit. 6s.—My Mother's Stories, by Mrs. Copley, fc. cl. 5s. 
—The Game of Forfeits, by Mrs. Bourne, i8mo. hf bd. 
1s. 6d.— Land Measurer’s Ready Reckoner, by Neil M‘Cul- 
loch, 2s. 64.—The Practical Farmer’s Manual, by a Coun- 
try Clergyman, 18mo. cl. 2s.—Historical Account of Iona, 
by L. M‘Lean, 18mo.cl. 2s.—Mercantile Formsof Accounts, 
by G. Morrison, fc. 7s. 6d. hf-bd.—Scriptural References, 
by Charles Leckie, 12mo. 6s. cl.—The Christian Teacher's 
Pocket Guide, 32mo. Is. 6d. cl.—Haynes’s Illustrations of 
Christian Faith, 12mo. 2nd edit. 3s. 6d. cl.—Moody’s Refa- 
tation of Astrology, 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Mrs. Trollope’s Ro- 
mance of Vienna, new edit. 3 vols. post Svo. 31s, 6d. bds. 
—Maugbam’s Outlines of the Jurisdiction of the Courts in 
England and Wales, i2mo. 5s. cl.—Beauty’s Mirror, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—The American Almanac, 1839, 5s. swd. 
— Natural History of Quadrupeds, a Shoberl, new 
edit. 5s. hf-bd.—Easy Lessons, or Leading Strings to 
Knowledge, new edit. 3s. 6d. cl.—The Ltitle Reader, 3rd 
edit. square, 2s. 6d. cl.—Barwell’s Little Lessons for Little 
Learners, square, 3s, 6d. cl.—Tege’s Present for an Ap- 
prentice, square, new edit. 4s. 6d. cl.—Almanac de Gotha, 
1839, 4s. 6d. bds.— Wild Sports of the West, new edit. fc. 
6s. cl.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. CVIII., For- 
ster’s British Statesmen, Vol. V1. fc. 6s. cl.—Hand-Book 
of Carving, 32mo. ls. swd.—Statutes at Large, Vol. XIV. 
Part LIL. 4to. bds.—Crotchets in the Air, by John Poole, 
8vo. 5s. cl.—Ella, or the Emperor's Son, 3 vols. it BVO. 
31s. 6d. bds.—The Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, edited 
by Dr. Vaughan, 2 vols. Svo. 32s. bds.—Frazer's Journey 
from Constantinople to Tehran, 2 vols. Svo. 28s. cl.—Gurney 
Married, a — to ‘ Gilbert Gurney,’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. bds.—Tranguil Hours, by Mrs. E. Thomas, 12mo. 
7s. cl.—The Lost Evidence, by H. D. Burdon, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 3ls. 6d. bds.—Reynolds’s Exercises in Arithmetic, 
12mo, 1+ bd.—Ada,a Tale, by Mrs. Needham, post Svo, 
10s. 6d. \° 


(ADVERTISEMENT. }]—This day is published, price 6s. 6d., 
DR. TAYLOR'S New Work, ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
BIBLE, and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, 
from the EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. The volume is illus- 
trated by Ninety-three Engravings. C. Tilt, London. 
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OW 3/30.428 | 30.420 55.5 | 30.394 | 30.386 | 56.5} 50 | 04.5| 55.7 |.60.6| 47.8 | 60.4 NE | Pine and ct brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine & clean, 
T 4/30.394 | 30.388 | 54.3 | 30.362 | 30.354 | 56.0! 48 | 03.1) 51.0/ 58.5] 53.2/ 61.2 N Fine—light clouds & wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine & clear, 
F 5} 30.352! 30.346 | 52.7 | 30.334 | 30.326 | 54.3| 48 | 02.7| 49.7 | 56.3| 46.6| 58.8 N__|A.M, Overcast—brisk wind. P.M. Fine and cloudless, | Ev. Cloudy, 
S$ 630.372 | 30.366 | 52.3/ 30.354 | 30.346 | 53.4| 45 | 04.0| 49.8|53.7|46.9| 56.6 uus Gamat. Sk ne ee 
© 7/30.372/30.364 | 53.8| 30.818 | 30.312 | 55.6| 47 | 03.1| 51.4|53.4| 49.2| 54.5 NNW Overcast beick wind, with cocatons! See cole pearly esta 
M 8} 30.352 | 30.346 | 52.9| 30.332 | 30.324 | 54.6) 47 | 05.0) 52.0 | 54.7 | 48.8 | 54.9 NW  |Clowdy—light wind throughout the day. Evening, Very fine rain 

T 9|30.360| 30.352 | 53.3 | 30.296 | 30.288 | 55.0| 48 | 03.5] 52.4/57.2|49.0| 55.7 NW  |ctoedy—tight brisk wind throughout the day. 
W10} 30.230 | 30.224 | 53.4} 30.158 | 30.152 | 54.5| 47 | 03.9] 51.3 | 53.7 | 50.0] 57.6 WNW [Ovetcast—light fog and wind nearly the whole day. Ev. Cloudy, 
T 11) 29.996 | 29.990 | 53.7 | 29.788 | 29.782 |55.8| 48 | 03.4|52.8|58.5|49.9| 54.3 SSW |{ Madden tall of the Brom.” Evening, Cloudy--high wind 
F 12) 29.652 | 29.648 | 53.5 | 29.650 | 29.644 |53.8| 44 | 04.9| 46.2 | 47.4/ 42.8] 59.7 We en rca Ee 
S 13) 29.762 29.754 47.4| 29.810} 29.802 | 49.4 | 39 03.1 | 39.4 | 39.8 | 36.4 50.3 W A.M. Fine & cloudiess—it. wind. Sharp frost during night. P.M, y 
© 14 29.904 | 29.896 | 45.3 | 29.766 | 29.758 | 46.9| 38 | 03.9| 41.4 | 47.3 | 32.8] 45.0 S  { Cisuend neous ghee ere 
M 15| 29.574 | 29.568 | 48.7 | 29.626| 29.618 |50.3| 43 | 04.6] 51.8|54.9|40.4| 53.8 | .075| W_  |A.M. Fine—tt.clouds and wind. P.M. Cloudy—it. winds Bt. Clomiy 
T 16) 29.614 | 29.612 | 52.6) 29.546 | 29.542 | 54.6| 48 | 03.8] 55.7 | 60.4| 48.8 | 59.7 SW var.if “i, Crore ie ee, E:, Cente tee eit. See 
W17| 29.292 29.288 | 55.3 | 29.358 | 29.352 | 57.2| 50 | 03.5) 54.5 |57.3|53.5|61.0| .125| § — |{ Fime—light, clouds and wind throughout, the day. High wind 
T 18| 30.054 | 30.048 | 51.7 | 30.014| 30.008 |53.5| 41 | 03.8| 46.2 | 52.7|42.0| 59.3 SW var.|fa.M. Flue & clondiess—it. wind,” P.M. Overcast—It. rain & wind, 
F 19) 29.910] 29.902 | 54.5 | 30.028 | 30.022 |55.7| 50 | 03.6| 57.8 |57.3|46.2| 58.4 | 033 SW var.h.n Der hig te ist ntnd. P.M. Funct nectly Hocutt? 
S 20) 30.088 | 30.080 | 55.0| 30.138 | 30.130 | 57.5 | 51 | 03.4] 57.8 | 62.3 | 54.0| 59.3 SW fe acento 
©2 1) 30.296 | 30.292 | 55.3 | 30.254 | 30.250 | 57.0| 52 | 03.6 55.8 |60.5 48.4) 63.5 S _|Overcast—light mist nearly the whole of the day. 
M 22! 30.156 | 30.150 | 56.8 | 30.094 | 30.088 |58.3 | 52 04.0 57.4| 59.9 | 55.7 | 61.2 SE |A.M. Overcast—light wind. P.M. Cloudy the remainder of the day, 
T 23| 29.960 | 29.952 | 57.0 29.874 | 29.868 |58.3| 53 | 04.1| 56.7 | 56.8 | 54.8 | 61.0 S _overeast—light wind throughout the day. Rain at night, 
W 24 29.740| 29.736 | 57.4| 29.842 | 29.836 | 58.5 | 52 |03.3| 55.0 | 58.2|53.7| 58.6 | 083 | S$ _[Fine=tt.clds. nearly the whole day. Ev. Cloudy, with occasional rain 
T 25| 30.118} 30.110 | 55.6 | 30.054| 30.048 |57.3| 50 [02.5| 50.7 | 57.3}46.0| 59.9 | .013} SW _  |Dark teavy cids. nearly the whole day. Ev. The like with high wind, 
F 26| 29.780| 29.774 | 56.6 | 29.848 | 29.842 | 57.9| 52 | 03.7| 57.3 | 57.9 |49.0| 58.2 SW lf ine P.M, Flocchichecloudes wind. “Eve Fine © clears” 
S 27| 29.922 | 29.914 | 53.2| 29.762 | 29.756 |55.3| 47 | 03.9] 49.7 | 55.4| 41.3 | 59.3 Pe by er ee 
©28} 29.598 | 29.592 | 54.7 | 29.536| 29.532 |55.0| 48 | 02.2) 51.6/52.5/41.2/ 56.6 | 488) W_  |AM. Fine—it. clouds & wind, Heavy rain—high wind during night 
M29| 29.356 | 29.350 | 53.6 | 29.550| 29.544 |54.4| 47 | 04.7 49.2|51.4 43.7 | 57.2 | 330 [SW var.|{ 4.81.3 t0 Shes turret, ies ibe dey Ane he cleat, Lae The wane 
T 30| 29.746 | 29.740 | 50.9 | 29.722] 29.716 |52.6| 44 03.1 46.3|51.4| 40.0| 52.7 E__ [Fine and cloudiess—light wind throughout the day. Ev. Cloudy, 
W31| 29.824 | 29.816 | 49.6 | 29.812 | 29.804 | 49.5 | 43 | 00.5| 43.3 |43.3|}40.0| 52.0 | .213| N__|A.M. Overeast—light steady rain & wind. P.M,Cloudy. Ev. Cloudy, 
Penna) gy alex Sum. | 9AM. 3 P.M. 
MEAN.| 29.993 | 29.990 | 53.5 | 29.977 | 29.970 | 55.0 47.6|03.5 51.5 |55.1 47.0| 54.7 |1.360| Mean Barometer corrected.........+.++ {r. 29.990 .. 20.910 








Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 














FAILURE AND RETURN OF THE LIVERPOOL 
STEAMER. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
Cork, Oct. 30, 1838. 

Sir,— Having been a passenger on board the 
Liverpool steamer, during her late unfortunate ex- 

ition westward and back again, and knowing the 
interest you have manifested in the great scheme of 
Atlantic steam navigation, I offer no apology for 
communicating, immediately on my arrival here this 
morning, a few ofthe leading particulars. 

We left port on Saturday the 20th—more than 
fifty passengers on board—in high spirits. The 
weather was then fair, but did not long continue so. 
The sea had run high for some days before, in con- 
sequence of long-prevailing violent west winds; it 
soon became a serious obstacle to our progress, Bad 
weather came on—rains and squalls. Still the boat 
went on bravely. At times the sea, which grew 
worse and worse, broke over her, fore and aft, sweep- 
ing all before it, and giving her not unfrequently 
tremendous dead digs, which, as we lay in our 
berths at midnight—or tried to lie—seemed ab- 
solutely to take up the ship and give her a shaking, 
as a dog does arat. During this time it appears 
some damage was done. Some small leakages were 
sprung about the upper part of the vessel, such as 
might be ex in a new one under such circum- 
stances, causing a little transient alarm, but proba- 
bly without much reason. The fore cabin suffered 
severely: at one time the water, as I now hear, 
was some inches deep there. 


be“damaged throughout. 


I also understand 
that the cargo, to the amount of 150 tons, appears to 
An accident at one time 
happened to the machinery, which occasioned a 
suspension of operations for some hours. Still we 


pushed on, not much exhilarated by such a begin- 





ning, but yet more and more convinced of the 
staunch qualities of the Liverpool as a sea-boat, and 
moreover satisfied with the behaviour and manage- 
ment of the captain and all the officers on board. 
Thus matters stood when we were suddenly notified 
of the captain’s resolution to turn back—a great 
sensation arose of course—a council was called— 
every cabin and berth turned out their cadaverous- 
looking tenants, sea-sick, sleepy and all, It seemed 
that the engineer had sent in a written report of the 
state of the fuel, from which it appeared, on a com- 
parison of quantities and distances, that there was not 
enough on board to carry us through the voyage ; 
and that consequently we must seek absolute safety 
in retreat. To this nothing could be said; we ac- 
quiesced with the best grace we could. At the end 
of between 900 and 1,000 miles, on the expiration of 
the sixth day, we turned round and went before the 
gale—the ship dashing through the surge with an 
eagerness which seemed to say that no time was now 
to be lost. 

And now, you will ask, what was the cause of 
this difficulty? Want of coals, and nothing else. 
The ship is a fine sea-craft,—nothing can be said 
against her ;—she is as staunch as wood and iron 
could make her. The commander, and all his subor- 
dinates, did their duty like old sailors ;—nothing 
that skill or science could do was omitted. Our 
progress, in point of fact, was satisfactory. In the 
worst weather, with raging seas, the wind against us, 
all but afew hours, and generally amounting to little 
short of a gale, we yet made at the rate of more than 
150 miles a day—something like 64 miles the hour. 
Even at this rate we anticipated completing the voy- 
age at most in about twenty-one days,more probably in 

ghteen. But this was not to be done without coals ; 
and the calculation seemed to be, that, having started 


with about 564 tons, including 100 of Williams's re 
sined and condensed peats, called “ patent fuel,” we 
had already consumed something like half of our 
stock : which proved that, instead of 564 tons, 800 
would be the minimum of the quantity required 
to carry us through. This extraordinary consump- 
tion will excite surprise. The explanation of the 
ship’s going to sea, provided as she was, with such 
a consuming power, will be called for. This ques- 
tion we have looked into as well as we could, having 
examined the papers and all the officers from whom 
information was to be had, and that information 
being freely given. It would appear that the ship 
was not sufficiently tried before starting. She went 
to Dublin, but that was no trial at all. More than 
this, it comes out that a very material alteration 
was made in a part of the machinery, after the 
Dublin trip, and without super-adding the least pre 
tence of an experiment thereon, by which the con- 
sumption of coal was increased nearly 700lb. the 
hour. Other disclosures I might add, but I have 
said sufficient till an answer appears to explain this. 
The return voyage to Cork was made in three 
days. The vessel showed great powers of speed as 
well as strength. The passengers held several meet- 
ings during this time. A committee was appointed 
for thorough investigation, consisting of nine mem- 
bers—English, Americans, and others. From this 
committee we had a deliberate report of facts, which 
you will, I presume, see in due time. It was adopted 
without a single dissenting voice. Summarily, it lays 
the blame of the failure exclusively on the negligence 
of the Company's agent, acquitting all other parties, 
including the boat herself. At the same time it 
strenuously enforces the position, that this disaster 
in reality offers not the slightest argument against 
Atlantic steam navigation, though it is much to be 
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jared that discouragement will ensue to many minds 
ig consequence of the failure. This consideration 
weighs heavily with the passengers, who are mostly 
emmercial men. Of course there will be a panic 
jp the United States, when the vessel becomes over- 
duethere; and the suffering of the numerous relatives 
d those on board, for perhaps six or eight weeks, 
gn be easily conceived. My purpose has been 
nerely to give you a statement of the facts which 
have led to the failure. 





STEAM NAVIGATION IN HUNGARY. 


Vienna, 11th Oct. 1838. 

As I know that the English public takes a great 
interest in the progress of steam navigation, I send 
you a few particulars regarding the experimental 
wo on the Save. 

t is now some years since Mr. Quin, in the ac- 
qunt of his Descent of the Danube, first directed 
attention to the benefits likely to accrue to this em- 
pire, and Hungary in particular, from the establish- 
ment of steam navigation on this great artery of 
Austrian commerce. All theanticipationsthen formed, 
as to a cheap, speedy, and regular communication, 
were fully realized ; and every Magyar began to 
feel that a day of golden prosperity had at last dawn- 
ed upon his fatherland, when the disaster of Pesth 
gruck terror into the stoutest heart. Circumstances, 
however, are tending once again to raise the spirits 
of all, and induce the belief that a powerful de- 
yelopement of the national resources is in course of 
operation. First, the subscription in aid of the suf- 
ferers amounted to 103,000/. ;—then came the Fair, 
which, according to prediction, was to have fatto 
fasco, but which was one of the most brisk of late 

Pesth now resounds with the hammer and 
gw; and, by way of giving a finish to the work of 
re-edification, all necessary steps have been taken to 

the old bridge of boats by a splendid chain 
bridge,—the financial arrangements being under the 
direction of Baron Sina, and the construction under 
the superintendence of our spirited fellow-country- 
man, Mr. Clarke. 

But that event (tHe event of the season, as people 
in London say), which has excited the greatest in- 
terest, and promises the greatest results to southern 
Hungary, is the navigation, by steam, of the river 
Save, to within a moderate distance of the shores of 
the Adriatic. And here let me, for a moment, direct 
attention to the situation and future prospects of 
Semlin, the starting point of the voyage. A glance 
at the map immediately forces the conviction that, 
of all inland towns, it occupies the most important 
position, and is the geographical centre of the basin 
of the Danube, naturally the richest of all the allu- 
vial valleys of Europe ; for, by means already in 
— it communicates with Germany and 

key ; by the Theiss, with all the north of Hun- 

; by the Maras, with Transylvania ; and by the 
fave and Drave, with Sclavonia, Croatia, and Bosnia. 
In fact, this appears to be the only country in which 
it is possible to have river steam navigation on the 
grand American scale. In order to afford you as 
much information as possible regarding this interest- 
ing experiment, I have procured a copy of the log- 
book, and subjoin an abridged translation. 

The steam-boat (of forty-horse power) was named 
the Archduchess Sophia, and started from Semlin as 
follows :— 





Date of 











Place and Hour of 
Departure. ‘Arrival: | Remarks. 
6th Sept. |Kupinova ....|7 P.m.|Pass the night. 
in, 2 P.M. 
Kupinova, Witojercze ..|8A.m.|An island. 
7th Sept. 44.m./Mitrovitz ....| 12 /TheancientSyrmium. 
Bonora Adicza| 24 |7 floating mills. 
Gunza......-- 72 |Pass the night. 
Gunza,8th Sep./Supanye...... 74 |10 Aust, 2 Bos mills. 
3 A.M. iSchamacz ....| 12) |Junction ofthe Bosna. 
Brood ........ 5 |Pass the night. 
Brood, 9thSep./Swinar ...... 8 |Junction oftheVerbas 
33 A.M. Alt Gradisca 12 |Austrian fortress. 
Jessenovacz .. 54 |Junction of the Unna. 
Bisconces 74 |Pass the night. 
Puska, MYB... 0000 4 |Retarded by a fog. 
10th Sept. j|Czaprak...... 1) |Enter the Culpa. 
74 aM. Sissek ........| 2 [Termination of the 
voyage. 








YIM 





DESCENT. 
Sissek, Jessenovacz..| 3 |Pass the night, and 
11th Sept. take in wood. 
83 A.M, 
Jessenovacz, |Alt Gradisca. . 8 |The Save very narrow 
12th Sept. Waroge ...... 6 |Pass the night. 
5 A.M. 
Jaroge, jSupanye...... 8 |Brisk salute. 
13th Sept. |Mitrovitz ....| 44 |Take in wood. 
43 a.m. Topola ...... 5% |Pass the night. 
Topola, Semlin ...... 1} |Termination of the 
14th Sept. voyage. 
__5¢ AM. 














The voyage was perfectly satisfactory ; and there 
seems no reason for apprehending interruption to the 
navigation, either from want of water in summer, or 
floating ice in winter, as the experiment has been 
made during the driest month of the year; and the 
frosts of winter last only from the beginning of Janu- 
ary to the beginning of February. The first day’s 
voyage passed off without incident. On the 7th, 
when approaching Mitrovitz, the Save was narrow 
and deep, and the vessel for some time ascended very 
slowly. This town will become the point of embark- 
ation for the famous Schiller, or red Syrmian wine, 
which is by many thought equal to Tokay. On the 
forenoon of the 8th, especial circumspection became 
requisite, as at Wuchijak, a place between Supanye 
and Schamacz, the river became broad and shallow, 
having two long sand-banks ; but luckily both were 
got over without once grounding, and the reception 
of our smutty Argonauts, in the evening, at Brood, 
was in the highest degree gratifying. This is an im- 
portant Austrian fortress; a salute was fired on the 
occasion, and the natives turned out en masse. The 
appearance of these people, with their long shaggy 
black locks, and their short black caftan (Ganyacz), 
was striking. Their language is a curious mixture of 
Sclavonic and Latin; for example, Kakasyte dormi- 
rali—how did you sleep? The vessel was visited by 
Major-Gen. von Neumann, the commandant of the 
fortress; and the evening was spent in festivity. On 
the 9th September, two officers of the fortress accom- 
panied the vessel as far as Alt Gradisca, which is 
opposite Berbir, formerly an Austrian téte de pont, 
but now a Turkish fortress. A picturesque chain of 
hills, rising from the river, rendered this the most 
agreeable part of the voyage. At Jessenovacz, nine 
hujas farther up, the right bank ceases to be Turkish 
territory. The town is built of wood ; and as it stands 
on piles, has been sometimes called New Amsterdam. 
On the 10th, at two o’clock, the boat reached Sissek, 
and was received with waving banners, joyous music, 
and firing of muskets. In the evening there was a 
public dinner, when the healths of the Emperor, the 
Empress, and the Archduke Palatine, were drunk 
with loud applause ; and, on the 11th, accompanied 
by twenty-three individuals, the vessel started again 
on her downward voyage. 

Should this experiment be followed up with 
spirit, the advantages which may flow from it can 
scarcely be overrated. The present trade on the 
Save and Drave is limited to barrel hoops, staves, 
firewood, &c., although the country could produce 
vast quantities of corn, wine, and iron. It is true, 
that the central parts between the two rivers are 
so thickly wooded, that the old Hungarian pro- 
verb is still applicable,“ Si lupus essem, nolem alibi 

uam in Sclavonia lupus esse ;”—but all along the 
ve, nature has poured forth her choicest blessings. 
On questioning my informant as to the quality of the 
soil, “fat and black” were the adjectives he used. It 
would be out of place to enter into an examination 
of those peculiar laws and institutions of Hungary, 
which hinder the influx of capital and the develope- 
ment of the national resources. I shall therefore 
content myself with remarking how curiously the 
interfering with the laws that regulate production 
and distribution, operates in two countries so diffe- 
rent from each other. In England, land intended 
by nature for pasture, is devoted to the plough ; and 
in Hungary, millions of acres of what might be 
garden ground, are abandoned to swine and cattle. 
Sissek is only forty English miles from Carlstadt, 
between which and Fiume is the splendid road con- 
structed under the direction of Baron Bukassowich ; 
and I am informed that if the little cataract at 





Ozuil were blown up, the Culpa would be navi- 


gable to within thirty or forty miles of the sea. As 
it is, Fiume may become the port of a great part of 
Hungary. I find by the last returns in the Commer- 
cial Gazette, that, in the month of August, the im. 
ports of this place were, 227,111 florins; and the 
exports, consisting principally of corn and tobacco, 
349,904. Should then this experiment be properly 
followed up, the Save will be the great highway be- 
tween the Adriatic ports and Semlin, the Bannat, 
Transylvania, Szegedin, and all the towns on the 
Theiss and Maras.— Yours, &c. A. P. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Council of the Royal Society have decided 
on proposing, at the General Meeting, Nov. 30, that 
the Marquis of Northampton be elected to fill the 
Presidential Chair, vacant by the resignation of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. Mr. Baily 
having also resigned the Treasurership, Mr. Lubbock 
will be nominated in his place. 

The Morning Chronicle has made it a matter of 
taunt, that the last-issued number of the Quarterly 
Review contains no professedly political article: now 
we like the number all the better for the omission, 
Though, in our capacity’ of gossippers, we have 
nothing to do with this particular fact, still, and apart 
from all individual application, it is perfectly within 
our competence to animadvert on the custom which 
has grown up in ourtimes, of dragging literature into 
the quarrels of religious and political partizans. To 
party writing per se we have no objection: in its 
place and season it has its uses; and when confined 
to its appropriate channel, should (critically as well 
as legally) be free to speak out manfully. But 
such writing is altogether foreign to the purposes of 
literature: Truth is of no party ; and Literature, de- 
signed “to polish manners, and raise man above a 
state of brutality,” cannot but suffer in its utility b 
the amalgamation of the two. The periodical criti- 
cism of our times has been graced by the contribu- 
tions of the most gifted writers in the nation, and 
has recorded their opinions on many of the principal 
subjects at issue among men; and it is surely to 
be deprecated that posterity should have its confi- 
dence in these productions shaken, by their juxta- 
position with all sorts of one-sided views, party mis- 
statements and revilings, and with judgments almost 
avowedly passed on men and on things with a sole 
reference to party effect. The right, the true, and 
the beautiful, belong to a higher and a purer atmo- 
sphere; and are not contingent upon the accidents 
of church and state arrangement. Is it not, then, a 
miserable defect impressed on our national intellect, 
—an evil beyond adequate expression,—if it should 
turn out that this fashion of party journalship has gone 
very far to incapacitate the masses for the reception 
(or the conception) of ubiquitous and eternal truths, 
and deformed their humanity by a sectarian and 
factious onesidedness? That something of this kind 
has been engendered by the abuses of journalism, 
can scarcely be denied ; and its practical influence 
on our institutions and habits is already making itself 
felt to a dangerous extent. England, more than any 
other country, stands in need of a series of high- 
toned journals, open to the reception of truth, and de- 
termined to follow it courageously wherever it may 
lead, in the full conviction that whatever is, in nature, 
must be right. Whether in the present state of mind 
such journals would prove profitable speculations 
is another, and an important, question,a question 
not wholly to be disregarded withimpunity. Truth, 
we fear, has no party to back it; and, in order to pro- 
cure friends, must still, as of old, be offered in homeopa- 
thic doses. But we have wandered from our theme, 
having intended merely toassign a reason for confining 
our reference to the two articles in the October Quar- 
terly, whichare the most free from all political associa- 
tions—the article on Tate’s Life and Writings of 
Horace, and that on Loudon’s ‘ Arboretum.’ The 
first of these, like the publication of which it gives 
an account, is scholar-like and highly interesti 
It is the misfortune of classical literature that it 
communicates so little information concerning in- 
terior and domestic life, that we are apt to regard 
the populations of antiquity as mere fac-similes of 
ourselves; while, on the other hand, we clothe in- 
dividuals in a garb of abstraction, that removes them 
above ordinary human nature, and places them in & 
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field beyond our sympathies. The book which gives 
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the fullest insight into Roman bourgeois life, is almost 
too detestable to read, whilethe Latin comedy, being 
a transcript of the Greek, totally fails us in this par- 
ticular. ‘The attempt, therefore, which is here made, 
to cull out of the life and writings of Horace the 
traces they contain of the everyday existence of the 
Augustan age, is as gratifying as it is successful. If 
classic literature is to maintain any place in popular 
education, it must be by bringing it more home to 
men’s business and bosoms by works like Mr. Tate’s; 
and fortunately the amusement keeps such equal 
pace with the instruction, that profit must follow to 
the author who enters upon the new path struck out 
by the present writer. The article on the Arboretum 
Britannicum recommends itself by its agreeable ex- 
tracts from a work replete with pleasant matter; 
while by carrying us into the immediate presence of 
nature, it affords a desirable refreshment after the 
more contentious reading by which it is accompanied. 
Of the article on Bull-fights,too, we should speak with 
unqualified praise, both for its raciness and its learn- 
ing, had the clever author blotted out a few party sar- 
casms, dragged in by the head and shoulders, and 
given a greater air of earnestness to his manner of 
treating the subject. We suspect, however, that these 
blots will not prevent its becoming the most popular 
contribution of the whole number. 

Our English musicians are coming into request on 
the continent. By letters from Germany we hear 
that Mrs. A. Shaw’s success at Leipsic has been sig- 
nal. Mr. W. S. Bennett is there also; and Miss 
Clara Novello, on her way, it is said, to Russia. 
Our own coming concert season will suffer from all 
these honours and “ changes,” gratifying though they 
be to those who have faith in native talent. 

While the ancient drama of England is greeted 
on its revival with a hearty welcome, the old drama 
of France is likewise receiving its fillip, by the ap- 
pearance and signal success ofa Mdlle. Rachel. This 
young lady, who is only seventeen, fills the Thédtre 
Frangais every night by her personification of the 
stilted heroines of the classical stage. At the same 
head-quarters of legitimacy, M. Ancelot’s new five- 
act drama, *‘ Maria Padilla,’ has been but moderately 
successful. Meanwhile, that arch-romanticist, Victor 
Hugo, is about to open the Thédtre de la Renaissance 
(formerly the Thédtre Ventadour) with his Ruy Blas, 
At the Académie Royale the attraction of the moment 
is Fanny Elssler’s performance of Taglioni’s favourite 
characters—a_ performance entirely successful —in 
spite of hostile claqueurs. A few other musical and 
dramatic novelties at Paris may be added to this string 
of notanda:—one is anew three-act opera, La Vendetta, 
by M. Ruolz, which is to succeed Auber’s Sceur des 
Fées, now in preparation at the 4cadémie—another, 
the approaching début of a Malle. Stuart, (by her 
name, she should be a countrywoman). The third 
is a tragedy on the well-known tale of Francesca 
da Rimini, by a Pole—M. Ostrowski, which has been 
produced with great success at the theatre at Ver- 
sailles. The mention of Versailles reminds us that 
the Princess Marie d’Orleans is working upon a statue 
of Charlotte Corday, to furnish a companion to her 
own Joan of Arc—the gem of the Galeries His- 
toriques. To close this gossip concerning musicians, 
dramatists, and statues, we may advert to the monu- 
ment to Madame Malibran, by Marchesi, all but | 
finished, and which is to be forthwith erected in La | 
Scala, Milan,—the scene of her most signal triumphs. | 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 309, REGENT STREET, near 
IS OPEN DAILY, from Halt, ay Ten’ o'clock, A.M., till Half- 
past Four p.M., and in the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, | 
and Fridays, from Seven o'clock till Ten o'clock, p.m. | These 
novel scientific Attractions, upon a most extensive ‘scale, include 
the Diver, Diving Bell, and Cary’s Microscope, by which the 
decomposition of water is exhibited in a very outing manner, 
and a popular Chemical Lecture at Two o'clock, P.M 


THE THAMES TUNNEL, 
Entrance near the Church at Rotherhithe, on the Surrey side 
of the River, 

Is OPEN to the Public every Day (except Sunday), from Nine in 
the Morning until Dark.— Admittance, 1s. each. —Both Archways 
are brilliantly lighted with gas, and the descent to them is bya 
new and more commodious Staircase.—‘The ‘Tunnel is now 
upwards of EIGHT HUNDRED AND TEN feet in length, and is 
com leted to —— a distance of 110 feet of low water mark on 

iddlesex shore. 

hames Tunnel Office 
Walbrook ne. Walbrook, 

October, 1838. 








Br order, 
JOSEPH CHARLIER, 
Clerk to the Company. 

N.B. Conveyances to the Thames Tunnel, by an Omnibus, 

fa Chartng-cross. 

and Greenwich Steam-boats, at Huogerford, 

Quecuhivhe Dy -) 's Hall Wharf, and London Bridge, every half- | 

hour.—Books descriptive of the Works are sold at the Tunnel, | 


price One Shilling. 


‘leet-street, and Gracechurch-street; also | 


SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS. 
Horticultural Society..............TW0. P.M. 








TUES. 4 Architectural Society.............. Eight. 
MUSIC AND T THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE 
This Evening, A new Opera, entitled FRANCIS THE FIRST, 


the Music By Mr. E. Loder. 
On Monday, ER ‘RA-DIAVOLO (Fra-Diavolo, Mr. Braham). 


Bek GARDEN. 
This Evening, THE TEMPEST ; and a new Opera, in Two Acts, 
called BARBARA; OR, THE E BRIDE OF A DAY. 
On Monday, MA CBETH. 
Kae a THE EM EST. 
Wednesday, THE iby a LYONS. 
Thursday, THE TEMPEST 














ADVERTISEMENTS i) 





ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
ROFESSOR ype omy INTRODUCTORY 
Lecture has been po: and will be delivered on 
‘TUESDAY NEXT, the 6th Y Novemb ory at MALDEN, alter Tes 


ae sarences. 1 . 
niversity College. if f the F: 
th Oct. 1838." CHAS. C. ATI aN of Art, 


Seteutts G the Council, 


a  _. 
RCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, _Instituteg 
183i. Patron, H.R.H. the D 
&e. &e. “NOT ICE i is ; hereb given tothe & “Me mb Secs, Ké, 
Amateur, and Student Members, that the CORVERSAZIONE 
EVENING. Now oe ee Ny wie? 4 on TUESDA 
ID vovem t8o'c! _ 
&c., President, in the Chair. A baie ITE, Bog. FRB, 
r of the Committee, 


35, Lincoln’ s Inn aan, 
d Nov. 1838, WILLIAM G GRELLIER, Hon. See, 








MISCELLANEA 
Mr. Hood has issued his Comic Protocol for 1839. 
To Messrs. A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 

My DEAR BAILY AND THE REST,—YowrR query, whether 
there will be aComic ANNUAL FoR 1839, would formerly 
have answered itself. I could hardly have undertaken a 
Biennial, much less an Annual at ZpwRNHLMNSKI—a place 
consonant enough with letters, but hardly adapted for a course 
of post. Thanks to Steam and Railways, however, such Ex- 
Communication is now exploded, and we are all nearer, and 
shall of course be dearer, to each other, by many de- 
grees. For instance, the railroad from ZDWRNHLMNSKI to 
KppGurski is now completed, and you may go from one to 
the other in ‘‘no time at all.” The next, being a short 
stage, is done, including stoppages, in something less. With 
good luck, and the steam well up, you may almost dispense 
with setting out at all: and instances have been known of 
arriving in twenty minutes previous to starting, in spite of 
taking the wrong line. 
come to travel like the Angels, who, according to a decision 
of Dean Swift, and the College of St. Omer, can fly from 
point to point, without passing through the space between. 
With such extraordinary facilities, it appears to me quite 
possible to produce my yearly volume, at the proper time, 
without bursting my boiler. You may therefore safely an- 
nounce as usual, THE COMIC ANNUAL FOR 1839, with 
articles in Prose and Verse, and numerous humorous Wood- 
cuts, by—My dear Baty, andall the rest, your’s, very truly, 

Tuomas Hoop. 

Rome.—At the meeting of the Archeological Aca- 
demy on the 17th May, the Secretary, Visconti, read 
an account of an interesting and important discov ery 

made in a vineyard situated without the gate of S' 
Maria Maggiore, near the church of SS. Peter and 
Marcellinus and the tomb of St. Helen. The pro- 
prietor was led, from some remains of antiquity 
found on the property, to examine an old neglected 
building, in the floor of which he discovered an en- 
trance to a subterranean gallery, which had been 
filled with soil falling through apertures made in the 
ceiling for the admission of air. He caused the pas- 
sage to be cleared, at a considerable expense, and 
was amply rewarded by the discovery of a mosai¢ 
pavement, seventy-two palms in length, and five in 
breadth. He immediately caused the excavation to 
be examined by the learned Secretary, who, from the 
close resemblance of the tombs to those in the cata- 
combs, and principally from the emblems of the 
cross in the pavement, at once pronounced it to bea 
branch of the ancient cemetery known by the name 
of St. Tiburtius, SS. Peter and Marcellinus, and 
inter duas lauros. The gallery is of the same vaulted 
form as the other catacombs, but is higher and more 
spacious ; along the sides and in the transverse gal- 
| leries which cross the main branch, are tombs about 
seven feet in length and two in height, hollowed in 
| the wall, or in the form of altars with arches over 

them. ‘The mosaic pavement is of the most elegant 

and varied design, and, besides the figure of a dove 
bearing an olive branch, ornaments, emblematic of 
| 8 

the cross, are repeated in different forms. We are 

| inclined to believe, from an inspection of it, that the 

| pavement was executed about the time of Constan- 

| tine, and that a passage will shortly be discovered, 

| connecting it with the well known. cemetery men- 
| tioned above.—Dublin Review. 

Lithographic Stone.—A vein of the lithographic 
stone has been found on the banks of the Rhone, 
which is said to be superior to that of Munich, al- 
though it has some unsightly marks occasionally, 
which, it is supposed, will disappear as the workmen 
| penetrate farther into the mountain. 
|  Arsenic.—A manufacturer of painted papers has 
been innocently poisoning his neighbours with the 
arsenic which he used in his colours. After a great 
deal of research, and many experiments, it was ascer- 
tained that this substance was filtered through the 
| Soil of the court-yard in which it was used, and thus 
reached the well from which the victims procured 
| water for culinary and drinking purposes. 








In fact, or rather in short, we shall | 





REE GRAMMAR SCHOOL of KING 
re EowaRnD ard be Jn in pinpinonal * 
e Governors intend to appoint a G MA 
teach Drawing and General Design, and to em 
duties after the Christmas Vacation. The hours of attendance 
in the School ci be the same as those of the other masters, 
™ acer will be - er omen. Ser th , 
entlemen who are disposed to offer the 
dates, will id a to transmit their applications and tat 
monials to J ely, , Waterloo-street, Birmin 
the Secretary to the Governors, on or before the 15th ee 
November next. 
It is earnestly requested that gentlemen will refrain from 
making persona oon ication to the Governors. 











Sales by Auction. 


ORGANIC REMAINS, 

Mers: C. & S. STEVENS beg respectfully t 
Will SELL “BY AUCTION. at thew Grost Rone ae i 
street, ( Covent-garden, on THURSDAY, 8th November, at | 


A MOST Valuable and Interesting Collection of 
FOSSIL BONES from the Himalaya Mogutainns in- 





cluding a Gigantic Specimen of the Cranium, and other "Pop. 
tions, of the Mastodon (chiefly M. Elephanioides) ; likewise 
Bones of the Sevatherium, Hippor s, Bos, and 


a speninant, —_, he Sad 4 Catal 
view two days before the Sale; and Catalogues h 
Messrs. J.C. & 8. Stevens. 38, King-street, Cavasiaen ae 


ARMOUR AND ARMS FROM SPAIN, 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great 
King-street, St. James's-square, early in DECEMBER, 
VERY Valuable Assemblage rd ANCIENT 
ARMOUR, recently received from Spa 

Comprising a magnificent Suit of *yichly-embossed 
Horse Armour of Philip the Second, with Chain Harness inlaid 
with gold—Four complete Suits of Steel, richly e ~~ one of 
them the Duke d’Angouleme)—A fine Suit of i Monta 
Armour—Suits of Chain Armour—A rare Suit of the 7 Kinet 
Old Castile—A large Collection of Spears, particular! 
4 Fd the r+ Ad = Deke of a : 
o em with richly-chas: ilts—Daggers, particu -— en of 
Peter the Cruel—Oriental and Spanish Guns and 7 ¥ 
Shields, &c.—Stirrups, Head-pieces, Crossbows, Helmets, Caps, 
and Ganatiots many of them richly embossed and inlaid with 
gold—A Specimens of Ancient Roman_Arms, &c.— 
some Marble bles, Bronzes, Enamels, Porcelain, French 
pppestry, and a few Cabinet Pictures by Italian and Spanish 
Masters 

May he viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


THE ex oF HS hpe nl — OF 
THE REV. JOHN SAN 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully ine inform A eae 

and Popeenente, hat in the of hey wi 

SELL BY AUCTION, at their Great eon ye, 


James’s-: re, 
HE Valuable Collection of ITALIAN PIC. 


TURES made during a long residence in Italy, under 
peculiar advantages by that well- eer frcotour, 
“Phe Rev. JOHN SANDFORD. 

Comprising fine Works of the great Mosters of 
the Florentine. Roman, Bolognese, Venetian, and Neapo 
Schools, which have formerty. adorned the celebrated Gaietie 
of Medecis, Marescalchi, Ricci, Guidi, Colonna, Lorenzi, Batac- 
chi, Nero, Rosso, Gaddi, Certosa, Montacattini, Brunacini, 
sa am oad &c.—Also some Works in the Flemish apd Dutch 








Further notice will be given. 


THE ee OF PICTURES AND WORKS 
FROM THE PONIATOWSKI PALACE. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE MANSON Brpecially & inform the Nobility 
and Public, that they will SEL UCTION, early in 
MARCH. at their Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, 





HE Entire Collection of pos , MAR- 
BLES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART and VIRTU, 
Of the PRINCE CHARLES SPONTA ATOWSKI, 


received from the Poniatowski Palace at Florence. 
This important and well-known Collection com- 
rises, omens the Pictures, the Works of the great Italian 
asters of the different Schools, together with several by 
Flemish, Dutch, and French Artists—Antique and Ci 
Sculpture. in Marble, Fine Bronzes, Terra Cottas, 
Vases, Raffaelle Ware, &c. ; and some Books, Prints, and Drev- 
ings by Old Masters. 
Further notice will be given. 


THE ie — COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE GEMS 
THE PRINCE PONIATOWSKI. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON have the honour to inform thé 
a, and Connoisseurs, that they will SELL BY AUC- 
TION, at their Great Room, King-street, St. James's-square, 
nik in the Spring, 


HE very Celebrated and Magnificent Collection 


of ANTIQUE G 
he PIINCE PONIATOWSKI. 

This extensive Collection, 80 celebrated throughout 
Europe, was ee King of Poland, in the 
last coutury, and amen ot at difterent subsequent periods, 
the noble family of Poniatowski. It presents a ex 
site Works of the great Greek and Roman Artists, 
are recorded by Pliny as held in such high estimation in their 

age, particularly Purgoteles. Dioscorides, i 
Solon, Apollonides, and Polucleitus : man: 
lions in Intaglio of er: size, on Corneli ians, Amethysts, ané 
Sardonyx, mounte old. Some Cameos of - 
quality and beauty; a pumerous smaller Works in Intasglio, 
mounted as rings. 

Further notice will be given, 
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JEWITT, Encraver on Woon, respect- 
i e fully informe his Friends that he has removed from his 
je Residence, DUFFIELD, near. DERBY, to OXFORD, where 
URE, be will be happy tobe be favou —~ ioe with their orders in any branch 
¥ Hood Engrav: 
pUCTORY oieadington. O Oxford, Nov. 1, 1838, 
r alter Tea CHOOL PRIZES.—E. Parmer begs to direct 
. rf of Schoolmasters to th t t: f 
sity ot Atty se ot Seularl suitable for Prises. conteined hy ye 
“Cou CATA UE of CHEMICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL AP- 
» Council, pARATUS, just price _~ a upwards of 100 En- 
Insti > at 103, Newgate-street, 
nstituted P. has an opening for a genteel, well-educated YOUTH, of 
SEX, KG, ‘ decidedly ly mechanical genius, as an APPRENTICE.—Pre- 
iSA , 
ee ce QUARTERLY REVIEW, No.CXXIV,, 
Esq. F.RS, is pasta THIS DAY 
mittee, . Life and Writings of iC. 
Hon. Hon. See, :: Loudon's Trees and Shrubs of Britain 
KING + Spanish Bulltighes, 
: 5. Lite of ‘Earl St aa nt. 
A! ee and her Time 
ATER. % 7. Mate of Crime in w South Wales. 
pan CXIX = of Lord Clarendon the Index of te 19 previous 
—— Nes *Volumes, will be published soon ’ 
sas Candi. John Murray, Albemarle-street. | 
1s and testi. 
made | THE [HE DUBLIN view, No. X., Price 6. 
Conte: 
ofeni — 1s 
=_—— H france taualty rand Consgatepticn. 
are’s Autobi oems. 
a ri Writings of Carlyle—French Revolution. 
5. are of Sir Walter t. 
6. The Visible and Invisible—Note on Mesmerism. 
7. es in the pete Parliament. 
m 
eed HN tetribution due to Ireland. 
smber, at |2 10, Religious ep ye » &e. &e. a 
London : simnan, ely New Bond-street. Dublin: 
lection of M, Staunton. Edinburg! . Tai 
mtaiaot. We T# GE MONTHLY CHRONICLE sfor November, 
other 
as pions Pier La Progress of the New’ is = ne . 
re lock: a ti . 
acs hed of Be Ger an Romances. = Woesore the Curtain. ed 
Pt. or’ 
. roe London : Sonn & Co. _— 
at Room, LACKWOODS EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No. CCLXXVII. for NOVEMBER. 
Taine intents. : 
Our Pesket C P ii +--2. Historical Coi d rs 
ti ies—4. nil over t—5. jo 
embossed ff {feeous Tour. ee Irish Opater-Easter—6. The Corn 
rnessinlaid § 47. ndary Lo pore The — Rost. New South Wales. 
ved renee William eexwess & inburgh; and T. Cadell, 
inst King of ~ 
rly two of PRASERS MAGAZ INE for Novenner, 
ords, mi Contains 
larly one of Agamemnon, translated from “Hschylus, by Thomas Medwin 
Ht Recollections of our last Parish Minister, No. 1V.—Present 
ts, Caps, Bf Sate of Mental Philosophy in_ Ital Tape YR of 
‘inlaid with French Protestants in France—The Maidschenstein: a Tr: 

, &e.—Also & tion of the Saxon Swiss— Little Men s ‘and Little Measures ;” 
in, French lord Normanby—Passages from the Diary. of the late Dolly 
nd Spanish . No. IL., with a Letter from Fitsroy_ fellowplush, Esq.— 

rch Maginn oR and Church Reform—Homeric Ballads, by 
1es had. Doctor . XI. The Beaten Beggarman—The Regis- 
RES OF tration of 1838.” 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. London. 
he Nobil NMAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
H they wi For NOVEMBER, price One Shilling, 
g-street, St. Contains—The Durham Panic—The Annuals for 1839—A Pro- 
nmising Young Man—National Appeal to the Senators of Great 
\N PIC. Inttate—laterviews with _Mebemet Ali—Friendship in Trade; 
aly, under the Practical Results of Protective System—Chapter from 
° the Chronicles of ene Pp Gesens: or, the Leper-House of 
Janval. Mrs. —Lette the Queen, on the Punish- 
[asters of ment of od ae ‘iene eries in the Interior of 
4 Africa—Poetry—Literary Register—Political Register; Right of 
bye Discussion ; ‘The Corn-Laws and the Working Classes, &c. 
d Galleries J William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Lo London; 
onzi, Batac- § and John C 
Ly -- 3 
d Dutch THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
— Gazing ard HUMORIST, 
WORKS Edited by BODO E HOOK, a Kew contains :— 
The Gurney Papers. By Old and New Friends. By T. 
rhe Nobility Editor. C. Gra’ 
F An Indian Tradition. By J. | Personal Narrative of Tristram 
N. VF, Sheridan Knowles, Esq. uM ps, 
3 M « Gahagan’s Historical | Baron Von Boois ; a Tale of 
9 . iniecsetes. Blood. By H. Brownrigg, 
VIRTU, n London. By One of an, Irish Incident in Ninety- 
KI, the he Authors of* ‘Tiejected Ad- ight. By Benson Hill, Esq. 
The Perils of Passion. 
tion com- Caries iL, the Rowitehed: | a| The Manager's Note-Book :— 
eat Italian panish Tragedy. Pal Don| Mrs. Billington — Booth — 
veral by pel aie y Zara Wilks—Cibber—and Doggett. 
o ne ctute scthins next to Nothing. The Qrame of Ita 
; i wueedl are’s Historical Plays. | The Conversazione on the Lite- 
"and Draw- “trike Right Hon.T. P.Cour-| rature of the Month. 
i, Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
E GEMS LATE AND IMPORTANT NEWS FROM INDIA, 
MBI) HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for NovemBeR 
inform contains a copious and c lete Digest of all th - 
. BY AUC- § tant News from I os down ‘oe fate a dste the middle of 
es's-square, r. In order to afford ample space for the vast quantit: 
Sollection. [| Wa errived dering the teomthe tie’ Prosentnss ctahe nsipnic 
. etors of the 
v0 JOURNAL have considerably added torts dimensions, and this 
ober. ‘ofthe d come 200 page: i oustains — 
one oO! e Quarter evil ts t 
roughout f neat, besides all the Official News. Civil, Military, and Eeele- 
and, in the I"Agpoinements, Pron Promotions, Deaths, &c.. embraces an 
periods, Wy weive icle of Occurrences, Political, Domestic, and 
rous ex reer The Literary Department includes the follow- 
hose names rs :—l. Bartow of Eastern News, ay an exposi- 
on in their or the so Caupes and Character of the recent M trot Baron 
os, Gnaios, ges of the British Government in India—2 Memoir of 
are Medal- Sacy—3. Turkish Fable—4. Russia, India, and Eng- 
thysts, and land—s. Importa: veries in the jnecriptions of India— 
di 4 of Eastern Works— The Beharistan—7. Native 
in Intaglio, lotices—9. Criminal Code 





Fit hep ladia—Dacoity—s. Critical N 
Wun. i. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street, 


Weaaa 





Th 
METR POLITAN 
For ai) 
Contains the following Orisa Articles: 
1. The Note-Book of an Irish; 8. 4 Receliection. By Wash- 


rrister. No. X. Peter ngton 
Lay" of the 9. The Courtier "of the Reign 


ie New OP of 
T HE 


2 f the Exiled Trouba- of Chess es II. By Mrs 
3. Habits and Opinions of the | 10. Mems in the Mediterra- 
Poets Milton and Thomson. nean. By Launcelot Lam- 
4. Fother _ By the O'Hara 
Fam I. Deception. A Tale. By 
5. A Tale Of the Conscription. Abdy. 7 
> The Brothers. By Mrs. Abd 12. 1" y enice. By Richard 


. Shakspeare Fancies, No.1 wil 
Portia and Johanna Baillie. | 13. Memoirs of a Cadet. 
Reviews, Notices of News Works, &c. &c. 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for NOVEMBER, price 2s. 6d. contping -— 











. The Redderbre; an Irish Story. Mrs. S. Hall— 
of P: Charities 3. 1 ‘assage in he Secret 
Hise ofan Irish Countess—4. ‘The ssed Grave. By John 


er—5. The Falconer's Bride ; from the German of Spindler 
—6. —— ays of Irish History. Chap. XX. Romanism, ir 
Apologists and Advocates—7. Songs of the True Blue. No. 1 
The Tattie of the Diamond—8. e Man in the Cieaks a aS 
German Story—9. Lord Lindsa: u Letters from the E Pi iin 
tian Magic—10. Povesstons of aT pee Chaps. x= 
Mr. O'Leary; XXVII. and XXVI Paris—i1. Note on the 
Battle of the Vi | 

William_Curry, jun. & Co.; Samuel Holdsworth, 
came Fraser & Crawfcra. Edinburgh. Sold by all Booksellers. 


ghee bey Nene FOR OCTOBER. 
ley & Putnam, 6 ernoster-row, have now read: 
HE NORTH "AMERICAN REVIEW, No. cL 
OCTOBER, 6s.-—Contents: Common School Education— 
Life and Writings of Washington—American Health Conven- 
tion—Embassies to Eastern Asia—American Orchardist—Penal 
ie + saeeaiendatedh s Discourses—Critical Notices—Quarterly 
ist, & 
2. The New York Review, No. VI. for October, 
$e -— Contents in part): Ancient Writing and Transmission of 
Press—Anglo-Saxon Language—Goethe—Critical 
Notices oe ‘Works ). 
3. The American Biblical Repository, No. XX XII. 


4. The Knickerbocker for October ; containing, 

7 other Articles, a Review. of Lockhart's Lite ofScott. By 
Seinene Geeper, tee. (the Novelist). 

N Ew American Booxs.—Library of Foreign 
Literature (Victor Cousin, S. Constant, &c.) 2 vols. 8vo. 15s.— 
i Lg of the Huguenots, 5s Sedgwick’ 's Observations in Eng- 
and, 5s. 








e press, 
YMNS and PIRESIDE VERSES. 
y MARY HOWITT. 
Beautifully Giusteatell en a Companion to * Birds and Flowers.’ 
Also, in the press, Second Edition, price 6s. _ 
Birds and Flowers, and other Country Things. 
Darton & Clark, Holborn-hill. 


his day is published, 8vo. 
ORRESPON DENCE of WILLIAM PITT, 
FIRST EARL OF CHATHAM. 
Edited by the Executors of his Soo, John, Earl of Chatham. 
In the Press, Vol. Il. 
The Work will be completed in 4 Vols. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, a New Edition, S8vo. with a Map, showing the Acqui- 
sitions of K R ussia 
ROGRESS and PRESENT POSITION of 
RUSSIA . the EAST. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 
Now ready, with egg &e. 
5 vols. post 8vo 
MEMOIRS OF THE 


LL! of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


By his SONS. 
Jenn ered: Atbemarle-street. 


RT and ARTISTS © in “ENGLAN VD: being 
Letters written daring a Season in London, and Visits to 
the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry in the Country; with 
scriptions of the Public ae Private Collections of Works of Art, 
Sketches of Society, &c 
y G. F. WAAGEN, 
Divepter of the Royal Gallery at Berlin. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, in royal 18mo. cloth boards. price 2s 
RENCH EXTRACTS for BEGIN NERS, 
with References to Hallard’s Grammar; anda Vocabu- 
ary. By LSKI, Teacher, High School, Glasg 
Glasgow : John Symington & Co. London: Whittaker a& Co. ; 
and Simpkin & Co. 
UNIFORM WITH ‘THE CHILD'S ——, LIBRARY.” 
Just ENT in 2 vols. a 5s. 
HE ADVENTURES of ROBINSON 
CRUSOE, illustrated with numerous Engravings, from 
Designs by G. CruiksHank. 
Also, in 6 vols. Tire 15s.; or 2s. 6d. each 


The Child’s Fairy Library, ‘with 600 Illustrations. 


London: Joseph Thomas; Tegg & Sons; and Simpkin & Co. 

















Just re Mt price 
A RISTODEMU $s; 

Edinburgh ; William Tait. 
& Co. ; and'T. W. Boo 


London: Simphia, Tagptae l, 
ne, 29, New Bond-street. Dublin: John 








ie day is ES. Doe inl oo 8vo. price 8s. boards, 
TUR Doctrinal and Practical, on the 
gE of ‘the APOSTLE PAUL tothe ROMANS, 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, London. 
ILLUMINATED FAMILY PRAYER-BOOK, 
Just published, elegantly bound in morocco, royal 18mo. 31s. 6d. 
demy 8vo. 42s,; Illustrations separate, on large paper, 31s. 6d. 
OOK of COMMON PRAYER, and 


Administration of the Sacraments, and other Rites and 





-Ceremonies of the Church according to the Use of the United 


Church of England and Ireland. Together with the Psalter, or 
Psalms of David. With Notes and Sixteen Illuminated Plates, 
and Fourteen Weemental Letters. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


LATIN AND ENGLISH VERSE, 
Just published, in cloth, 12mo. 
N INTRODUCTION to the TRANSLA- 
TION of ENGLIGH POETRY into Latin Elegiacs and 


By the Rev. F. E. GRETTON, B.D. 
sepemeasnes “eaten at of Stamford Grammar Sch 









Fase. I. ENGL ISH VERSION. +088 cloth. 
Fase. II LATIN VERSION . “36. 
Bound together..o+.-sseseseseeeees cloth. 


Ww hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 


BURR’S GEOLOGY 
New Rditjon, considerate enlarged, in cen. » Sap. Gos gre. illustrated 
y Plate iE ou ENTS price 6s. 

THEE "EL ENTS of PRACTICAL 

t Li s, and Theo- 
retical ee of the i with its = to 
Mining, Engineering, Architecture, &c., and embracing a com- 
prehensive View of the ‘and Min Strntate of Great Britain, 

ti its J » an uctions. 

with Notices of i By FRE yates enti 
Whittaker ra Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Now ready, price 8s. in cloth, eee the Fourth Volume Rs 


JILSON’S TALES of the BORDE 
and of SCOTLAND, 
** These Tales are intensely interesting.""— Manchester Advertiser. 
“ We should like it see it in every cottage in the land, north 
and south of the Tweed."’—Lirerpool Standard. 
Published for behoof of the Widow of John Mackay Wileem, 
Berwick, by John Sutherland, Edinburgh; and id by R. 
Groombridge, Landen, and John Cumming, Dublin. 
¢ \-? mee may be had the preceding Volumes, price 8s. 
each, in clot 














POEMS FROM THE SWEDISH, 
By R. G. LATHAM, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Lately published, 
RITHIOF, a Norwegian Sto 
“One of the most striking guofaations of the kind is r. 
Latham’'s Translation of Legend of Frithiof.”— 
Monthly Chronicle. “ Free, animated, os poetical.”’ 
“ True to the spirit of the original.” 
Just published, AXEL. ‘2s. 6d. 
T. Hookham, Old eee sireet: 
CARY’'S BRITISH POET: 
On the J of. DecsusSes will be pebeenes, complete in one vol. 
0. uniform with ‘ Byron's Works,’ &c. 
HE “POETICAL WORKS of ALEXANDER 
POPE ; being the first of a Complete Series of the Poe’ 
edited by the Kev. H. F. CARY, the Translator of Dante, Pin- 


r, &c. 
‘London: William Rae. Ata, Fleet-street; Fraser & Co, 
Edinburgh ; Curry & Co. Dublin 


ROGERS'S POEMS AND ITALY, WITH THE ORIGINAL 


— Spectator, 








PROOFS. 
Jost published, in 2 vols. 4to. illustrated with the Original Proofs 
from Turner. ‘and Stothard, taken off before the Vignettes in 


the 8v 
pe <MS: BY SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ, 
Price 4l. 4s., morocco gilt edges. India paper, 6l. 6s, 
Each volume may be had separately. 

Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 

6th edition.—Just published, 
BRIEF HISTORY of CHRIST’S HOS. 

PITAL from its Foundation rey King Edward VI. 


6th edition, with 6 Mustrations. and a List of the Governors. 
2mo. cloth, 4s. 


“ This unpretending letle volume affords the public all in- 
formation respecting the procuring the admission of boys, ai 
it guards people from those tricks and impositions by wh 
they often lose their money and defeat their object.” —Weekly 
Dispatch, Sept, 9 
____ John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





JQ LEMENTSof PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE; 
or, the YOUNG ENQUIRER ANSWERED: 
Explaining in Question and Answer, and in familiar enqussen 
what most things daily used, seen, or talked of, are; what 
are made of, where found, and to what uses aoplies. including 
articles of Food and Aliment; M 
Metals, Gems,  ptony and some ‘Account ‘of the principal 
Inventions, and m In 18mo. w: 
illustrations, price "as. cloth. 

*Our attention has of late ie frequently directed to tm. 
proved books of education adapted for juvenile min iwe 
can venture, with confidence, to i this as ap 
work of this kind.”’"— Asiatic Journal. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 














MRS. JAMESON’S NEW a 
in 3 vols. post 


Just read 
WINTER STU DIES and SUMMER 
AMBLES. 
By Mrs. RI MLSON. 

SHAKSPEARE'S FEMALE | CELEBRATED & FEMALE 
GRAn ACT ERS. VISITS AT Home “AND 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, at ____ 

Just published, price 6s. 
PINIONS ON THE BIBLE: 
Being EXTRACTS from the WORKS of 


LEARNED, EMINENT, AND PIOUS MEN, 
ON TH 


E 
TRUTH, STYLE, AND IMPORTANCE 
OF THE 
HOLY BIBLE. 
7. Both Ls, Great Newport-street ; and J, W.South- 





don 
int “Lincary,,} 





Just published, ir i8mo. "s 3s. cloth, 
HE WRITER'S STUDENT'S 
GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 

atter the model of that written by the late Winu1am Consett, 

. but divested of > political illustrations and offensive per- 
sonal aladens. In a Series of Letters from a Father to his S$ 
arranged in numbered Sections; with numerous Questions on 
each tter, a Guide to Correct Punctuation, &c. 

By the Author of the * W. eer 's and Student's Assistant.’ 

Ss 


Oy 
A New Edition, with very derable Additi 
ments, iW 2 Index of every Word, aS 3s. 

HE WRITER'S and Probe tes 
jms. or, a Compendious 
Synonyms; rendering the more commo, ord 
into the more elegant or scholastic, ro pointing 0 met the d ‘diss 
tinction between such of the words as are. Geonaniiy. im error, 

used synonymou —4 
“ This little work is calculated at once to accelerate literary 
composition. and to assist ip gstablishing a correct and elegs Bk 
style, both ip "patio and writing."— Gentleman's Mogasine, 
er & Co, Ave Maria-lanes 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





CAMPBELL’S POEMS, eperenes WITH ‘ ROGERS’S 


Just publighed in 1 vol, itustrated Vij ettes, fi a Designs 
y Turner, price 20s Boards, (Proof ‘oofs, 


HE ‘POETIC SAL WORKS OF 


CAMP 
Edward Ciaty Deiecuns. 





NEW eps 


— EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 137. 


The Duke of Wellington s 5 

2! Kuechenber er’s Voyage round the World. 

3. Memoirs of Sir William Knighton. 

4. Mr. Dickens's Tales 

5. Life and W ritings of fir William Temple 

6. Strictures on the ‘ Life of Mr. Wilberforc 

7. Reigns of George ui c i —Political Didone. 


RACTICAL and SURGICAL ANATOMY. 
y W. J. ERASMUS WILSON, Teacher of Practical and 
Surgical’ Anatomy and Physiology. 12mo. 50 Wood Engravings. 





4 he PRINCIPLES of SURGERY. By JOHN 
BURNS, M.D. F. ~ ~_ Resi ‘ius ag oye | of Surgery in the 
ee = of LY ow ols. 8vo. loth. 

The Vv oe ole rie had ah. ag price 12s. 


EMOIRS of sIR “WILLIAM TEMPLE. 
wk the Rt. Hon. T. P. COURTENAY. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Port t, 28s. 
oF ialttied to the praise of diligence, care, good sense, and 
impartiality.""—Hdinb. Rev. 


IFE and ADMINISTRATION of EDWARD, 
first EARL gf CLARENDON. By TT. H. LISTER, Esq. 
3vo ores, Portrait, 485. cloth Jompered. 





Lister ony judged the con- 
duet, and estimated the works of Cassceten freely and fairly.” 
s Magazine. 


vi. 


* JUVENILE POETICAL LIBRARY ; 
ted from the Works of Modern British Poets. Edited 
by Mrs. lest fon WATTS, With9 Engravings, fcp. 8vo. 8s. cl. 


vil. 
ONVERSATIONS for CHILDREN: on 
LAND. and bt a By Mrs. MARCET. Fep. 8vo. 

with col a Ma the ve Altitude of Moun- 


tains, 5s. 6d. clot 





THOMAS | 


This day, in fep. 8vo. with Vignette, price 6s. cloth, 

IVES of EMINENT BRITISH STATES- 
MEN, Vou. 6. Mohd CROMWELL. 
By JOHN FORSTER, . of the Inner Temple. 

Forming Vol. 108 of the Caninet CycLopapia. 

Vol. 107, Professor De Morgan’s Essay on Pro- 
babiiisies, wes ublished Oct. 1 
ngman, =. & Co.; and John Taylor. 





This ns in fR ae III. and Nos, 1 to 10 of 

DICTI of ARTS, MANUFAC. 
TURES, and a ES; containing a clear Exposition of 

their Principles and Practice. ‘To be completed in Ten os 


4 be REPERTORY of PATENT INVEN. 
the Speeilications of the following’ Ee. Ape 34+, containg 
Worsdell’s, for A to facilit 








the yance of Mail. 
ags, and other Parcels, on Railways. 
Hill's, for Apperetes NY ee to Pinpwtetion Machines used 
in spinning Cotton 

Lowe's, for Propelling py ay a 

joulston’s pparatus for Stopping or Retarding Carriages 
Button and Dyer’ 8, for the Manufacture of hdd oe. 
*harlton': provements in Anchors, 


a! 's, for lm 
Nickels and Collins’ 's, for Improvements in Bookbina 
ieee te 's, for — Grncmsental Walls, ing 
men 





Monthly Parts, and 50 Shilling Weekly Nos., with ap 

One Thousand Wood Engravings 

By ANDREW URE, M.D. ERS. M08 , MAS. &e. 
London : Longman, Orme, & 





LMANACK 8, for the Year 1839, 
printed for the COMPANY of STATIONERS, to be 


| published on TUESDAY, November 20th. 


| Francis Moore’s Almanack 


a Partridge’s Almanac 


| 


| 


“ The a devign of Pihis tutte work is eatin and it is faultlessly 
fulfilled.” —Atles. | 


London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


oe 
* 











Goldsmith's Almanack ... 
The Gentleman’ 's Diary, e 

The Lady's Dia enlarged. - 
Rider® 's British M erlin ..... 


oore’s Almanack Improved.... 
Clerical Almanack eoeecesceseccces 
London Sheet Almanack, on a Copper-plate .. 
White’s Ceelestial Atlas . New Ephemeris, with the 
addition of 24 pages of f bables, tc to > facilitate Astronomical 


cocowreoo: 
@ecsvrvcooaa 











amily and Parochial Alma 
The Stationer’s Almanack (with Meas Engraving).- eves 3 


COUNTY ALMANACKS, each 6d. 
With useful Tables, adapted to each County, viz.: 
1. Middlesex, Herts, Essex, ign ya ene Sussex. 
2. Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, and 
3. Glogcester, Worcester, Hereford, , =r and South 


4. Novfolk, “Suffolk, Cambridge, Ely, Huntingdon, and Bedford. 
5. Warwick, N Northampton, icester, Rutland, Lincoln, Not- 


tingham, and Derby 
6. Cheshire, Lancashire, § Siropshire, Sta Rafe, and North Wales. 
Northumberland, Wranntet, and Cum- 


ecoooeoeaan 





7. Wilts, Hants, Oxford, Berks, and 





8. York, Durham, 
berland. 


*,* All the above Almanaehe are distinguished by the Arms 


of the Comeens, and by 
med for the COM Y OF STATIONERS, 
GEORGE GREENHILL, 


And sold b 
“ At their HALL, in LUDGATE-STREET, LONDON.” 





Just published, in One Volume, post 8vo., elegantly bound, price One Guinea, 
or royal 8vo., India proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d., 


CAUNTERS & DANITELLS 


ORIENTAL ANNUAL, 


1839. 


EASTERN LEGENDS. 
By the Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 
With twenty-two Encravines, from Drawings by the late 


WILLIAM DANIELL, Esq., R.A. 


“ The talents of Daniell as an artist, are universally acknowledged to have been of the first order: he 
most grecafal composition, and an eye for the most impressive effect. 


scene 
Rev. Hobart Caunter accomplished his task. 
contents." *— Sunda 


with an illustration of the manners and customs of the people. 


epooneed a mind for the 
him in — caine 
well 


No artist has hitherto approache 
Each picture contains a story. an 


It is a most acceptable present, both as regards its pictorial beauties and its Ss 


* The graphic S eenbelligbenents are remarkably fine and full of interest, whilst the literary department exits Mr. Caunter’s 


intimate personal ac 
“ This is a beautifu 
whole world."’—Bath 


Herald, 


uaintance with the country, its customs, history, antiquities, 
volume, illustrative of some of the grandest scenery, and most interesting popular habits — customs in the 


c.""—Naral and Military Gazet 


WHITTAKER & CO. AVE MARIA-LANE. 





*s. b Copper from Copper Ores 
Also, Lists ot + a een Patents, and of Patents granted 


for Scotland. 
eee 112, Fleet-street. 


z s day (Saturday, Nov. 3) 
HE SU NBEAM, No. 40, contains: My Native 
, Village revisited. By the late Joseph Bounden—Touched 
in the Head ; or, Pharao’ Turban. Part II. With a Poem, 
By the ap ers By Selwyn on a % “4 
vewcastle-on-T’ + Scenes in S 
Knowles ant the ‘Maid of Ma Sadarst’ (con- 
cluded)— “Aaphorisuse. No. — Rosalia Quadrilles ; composed 
expressly for ao “SR, by Miss Lanza; &c. &e. 
mapped Edition, to go by post, price 4d. 
Southgate’s Library, 164, Strand. 
This da d is published, in } vol. 18mo. cloth boards, as. 6d. 
DRAC TIC! 60 fine outline Engravings and Di 


TICAL FACTS IN CHEMISTRY, 


bas a wane § the puodeiee of the science in plain and con- 
cise language, and will encourage that spirit of ingennity and 
perseverance by which difficulties, apparently i nly ater ga 
may he easily overcome.""—Dr. Ryan's London Medical Jow 
*** Practical Facts in hppa wee is s precisely what an ll 
tary work of this nature ought to be.” — mir te . rm 
ichael Faraday in miniature." 
“A beautifully-printed pocket Mer by which oe 
ciples of the science may be easily, safely, — anes 
demonstrated, at the — Bek Eneeete ie cost.” 
John Wa te-street Within 
Thos. Tegg; and Bimphin® Ma rshall, & Co. London. 


Just published, and sold by Si mpkin, Marsball, & Co. London; 
anda all other Boo oksellers. 8. 
LIVER & BOYD'S POCKE T ALMANAC 
for % Handsomely. peinged 0 in 18mo. and containing 

32 closely-printed P 
Ou TER& BOYD'S I THREEPENNY ALMA- 
NAC and DAILY REMEMBRANCER for 1839. 
with a beautiful type, and containing 72 closely-printed Pages, 
royal 18mo. 

The Publishers _have~cladly availed themselves of the many 
important s uggestions that have been made for the i improvemaxt 
of these works, which they trust will now be found more than 
ever to deserve the high spesastes that the public voice has 
unanimously conferred on t 

About Christmas. will be publi shed, 
OLIVER & BOYD’S NEW EDINBURGH ALMANAC 
And NATIONAL REPOSITORY for 1839. 


TEGG’S PRESENT FOR AN APPRENTICE. 
I -- " s ears 16mo. embellished with E vings, 
sities " . 6d. bound in cloth and lettered. “e 
A PRESENT FOR AN APP RENTICE; to 
which is prefixed Letsom’s Tem ce Thermometer; 
also Dr. Franklin's Way to Wealth. The 20th 20th ociicn. er 
cated, by permission, to the Chamberlain of Londo 
“If, however, it should ever fall to the lot of outh to peruse 
these pages, let such a yooder a that | it is with the 


deepest regret that 

of earning which I neglected i in =z youth ; thet through every 
part of my literary career, I have felt pinched and hampered 
my own ignorance; and that I would at this moment give 
the reputation I have fortune to acquire, if, by 


























doing so, I could rest the remaining part upon a — 
tion of learning and science.”—Sir Walter Scott's Dia 

ndon: printed for Thomas T 73, Cheaps ides “and may 
be procured, by order, of all other oksellers in ethe Kingdom, 


13, Great Marlborough-street 

BE LANDED GENTRY.—NOTICE is 
SHSTol to the ORIGINAL SUBSC ad to MR. 
BURKE: S HISTORY oF arta LA Nie GENTRY, OR COM- 
MONERS OF GREAT BRITAIN A D IRELAND. that after 
the present ‘Month, the Publisher t.. pledge himself tosupply 
any odd Parts or "Volumes for the completion of Sets, a very 

small extra number eet been printed for this Itis, 








Just published, price 18s. Vo.ume XVII. Parr 2, of the 


ENCYCLOPAIDIA BRITANNICA. 


The present Half Volume contains—ParpER—PaprEr-MonEY—ParaGuay—Paris—_PaRR—PatTa- 
GONIA— PaTHoLocy— PaTRONAGE — PELASGI— PENDULU M—PENNSYLVANIA—PERSIA—PER- 


SPECTIVE— Peru— PETERSBURG— PETRARCH — PHILOLOGY— 


PHILOSOPHY — PHRENOLOGY— 


Puysic (Practice or)—Puyrsicat GEocraPpHy—Puysics— PuysioLoGyY—PitcaiRNE—PITT 
(Eart or CuatHamM)—Pitrt (WiLtram)—PLaGuE—PLantinG—and other Articles, 
This Half Volume is enriched with a number of masterly Articles on subjects of great interest and im- 


portance, of 4 viieh the greater part are entirely new. 
OCeSSeS a! 
rawn wu 
Moust. 


Under Paper will be found a luminous and distinct account of the newest 
the most improved machinery employed in the manufacture of that article. 

4. the most recent authorities, and carefully revised by a gentleman lately resident in that count 
y the author of the Commercial Dictionary, embraces an historical sketch of the system of Pa 


The account of Paracuay has been 
Paper- 


r Credit, both in Britain 


in other countries, with an Exposition of the Principles which regulate this species of currency, an determine its soundness. 


Parucioor deserves notice, as exhibiting a comprehensive view of the 
provements have been made on Biot’s article PENDULUM, which, besides 
account of the most reeent experiments and investigations, with a view to determine the figure of the earth. The 
in Puysics, both of which are strong) 

PuysicaL Geocrapny presents a most elaborate digest of facts judiciously arrange! 

the most complete that has yet appeared. No pains have been spared in the revision and emendation of Dr. 
article on PHILOLoGy, a production evincing uncommon learning, research, and ingenuity, and, as a whole, affordin 
matter fer profound reflection on the structure and ae ae 
osophy 


Robison may easily be discovered in PHiLosopny and 
genius. 


Brates 


favour with the professors of what is called the “ New Phil 


henomena and treatment of disease. limportant im- 

ing carefully revised, contains in the Addenda an 
master hand of 
marked with the traces of his 
.,and, as a general exposition, is 
oig’s cele- 
PHRENOLOGY, by Dr. Roget, may, perhaps, find smal 
but the argument has by many persons been thought unan- 


swerable, and the additions which the author has made to his reasonings do not seem to be much calculated to improve the facility 


of refutation. 
able for comprehensive learning, luci 
teristic of Dr. ——4 style. In PLANTING, by } 


udon, the reader will 
essential to be known on a subject at once intesesting and important. 


As to PuysioLoey, a production of the same able writer, it would be difficult to name any treatise more remark- 
d arrangement, and that happy union of simplicity with elegance, which forms the charac- 


find a very excellent compendium of all that is 
Amongst the other original articles, may be noticed Paris, 


Pataconta, PaTRonaGe, PELASGI, PENNSYLVANIA, Persia, Peru, PeTersse ra, several of which (e. g. PERSIA) are very 


able and elaborate productions. 


Nor is this half volume in any respect inferior to its yootecepeens in the Gegartments of literature and general knowledge. 
rly 


Biography it is enriched with a number of lives, some of them, particula’ 


those of Petrarch and Pitcairne, evincing rt 


discrimination and learned research of the highest order, whilst others are rendered attractive by characteristic delineations, 


sketched by the hands of great masters. 





the latest imp: 





In a word, this half volume may y 
formerly made by the Pu ——— 1-4 the present is not so much a new edition of the Encycl 
all b ), under that old and approved title. 





| to in _proof of the assertion, 
as a new work 





ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO,; WHITTAKER & CO.; AND HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO., LONDON; 
AND JOHN CUMMING, DUBLIN. 





te that Subscribers should ¢ give i im 
sealants orders to their ‘respective Booksellers for the comple- 
tion of their Bets, which will eventually become exceedingly 
scarce and valua 

+ Henry Colburn, “publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


3; Great Mariborough-street, Novembe 


M= COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





NOW READY. 
GURNEY MARRIED. 
A Bony Gib OOK ha 


1 t BER 
a HEODOKE HOOK, 
Author of ‘Sayings — Doings,” | 3 vols. 
THE PROTECTORATE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Illustrated in a Series of Letters between the most distinguished 
Men of the Time! Now First ey AUCH from the Originals. 


by Dr. GHAN, 

Professor of Histers | in University College, London, &c. 
With Notes and ag introGeetion on the Character of Cromwell 
and of his Times. 

2 vols. = with Portraits. 


Ill. 
ELLA; on, THE EMPEROR’S SON, 
By the Hon. Mrs. LAMBERT. 3 vols. 
Iv. 
EXCURSIONS INTO THE MOUNTAINS OF 
RONDA AND GRENADA. 
With Characteristic Sketches of the Inhabitants of the South of 
8s . 
€. R: SCOTT, 
pt and Candia,” &c. 
ustrations, 28s. 


B Capt. 
Author of * Travels in 


2 vols. 8vo. with - 


CROTCHETS ‘IN THE AIR; 
Or, an (Un-)scientific Account of a Balloon Tri 
By JOHN POOLE, Esq. Author of ‘Paul Pry Ke. 
8vo. — d. 


sacs ADAMS, THE MUTIN EER. 
By Ca pt. FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 3vols. (Just ready.) 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlboreugh-street. 
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WORKS 


THE FLOWER GARDEN ; 
& Cultivation, Arrangement, and General Management ; 
ious lists of the finest flowers, Arranged according to 
Berk se te ee our, and time of flowering. Illustrated by nu- 
engravings and wood-cuts. Price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
ae Sei ed ges. 
THE cee HOTHOUSE, AND 
OVE 


Containing Instructions 4 the Cultivation of eve a cies 
of Exotic Flowering Plants. By RLES Mec 

CF.C.H.S. With nineteen groups of flowers, carefully coloured 
ater Nature, and numerous engravings on Wood. Price 10s. 
doth, lettered, gilt edges. 
MAN, IN HIS PHYSICAL ADAPTATIONS ; 

Including Self-Knowledge, and the Education and Use of the 
Powers of Observation and Action. By ROBERT MUDIE. 
Price 5s. cloth, lettered, with a coloured vignette and frontispiece. 
LETTERS ON THE NATURAL HISTORY 

OF THE INSECTS 
d in Shaks: Pl By ROBERT PATTERSON, 

Mentions Small avo. pt ny ed. cl loth Aettere: 

THE ENTOMOLOGIST’S TEXT BOOK. 
AGuide to tne Netarel eaters} Habits and Classification of 

B ESTWOOD, S. Secretary to the Ento- 
ae 4 a London. Price = 6d. coloured, and 6s. 6d. 
plain, cloth, lettered. 
A BOTANICAL LEXICON 

e T re, Facts, and Doctrines of Vegetable Physiol 

. PATRICK | KEITH, F LsS. Demy 8vor price lone. 





yf Bre Rev 
doth, le 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





A CONSPECTUS OF BRITISH BUTTER- 
FLIES AND MOTHS, 
With Descriptions of their Cote Tht deceliges, and Times 
of their Ragenrenes. By JA ES REN E, A.M. Price 7s. 6d, 
cloth bo 
THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUI- 
TIES OF SELBORNE ; 

With a Naturalist’s Calendar; a Map of & the Locality, beauti- 
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